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Tranfasion of the Royal, Secivty of Edinburgh. Vol TIT*. -ato. 
eon yhler tits. Od. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 
npuE sisabdsiail of which this volume is comipofed are not all 
of:very great importancé.ecither to the literary or the fci+ 
emific world ; but fome do very great»credit both to the writ- 
efs and to the fociety.. Some inftruétion and entertainment 
ay, however, be derived from the former ciafs: and the plan 
oF ng a fhort account of the deceafed inembers, borrowed 
from the elogiums in the French academy, makes one part of 
the volume interefting-always.to the members, and frequent~ 
iy:to other readers: ‘The biographical part contains an ‘ac- 
allan of fir. James Hunter Biair, Dr. John Dryfdale, and” 
Adam Smith. “Blair:was diftinguithed by his improvements at 
Port: Patrick,» by enlarging the packet-boats at Donaghadee, 
by introducing better hufbandry in that part of Scotland, and, 
when he was ele&ted lord provoit of Edinburgh, by thebridge 
over the So tee and other improvements in the buildings of 
that town. fdale is faid to have been a good preacher, 
arid to have difttnguifhed himielf in the convention of Scotch 
minifters and elders. The account of Adam Smith has been. 
before the public in another form, prefixed to his pofthumous 
publications +. 
In the litetary clafs, the chief paper is the defcription of the 
lain-of Troy, given in French by Mr. Chevalier: and as’ it 
fe been tranflared by profeffor Dalzel, we are furprifed that 
the fociety did not prefer, for the fake of its members, the 
tranflation to the original. They who doubt the exiitence of 
a town like Troy, can hardly conceive that Homer was mif- 
taken in the general defcription of its {uppofed environs, fince 
in other places he is found to be fo exceedingly aceurate. Of 
the tombs and ruins, in this paper fo cleariy alcribed to the 
heroes of Homer, we entertain many doubts: on the. pofitions 
of the Scamander and Simois, we feel more inclined to agre¢ 
with our author. The grand features of Ida naturally ist- 
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{pired him with a confiderable enthufiafm; and we muft par- 
don him for being pofitive in fo many of his determinations. 
This paper, tranilated by, Dalzej, will be integefting to the 
{cholar, whofe attachment ito Homer-will naturally excite hina 
to perufe with attention the remarks of a man of tafte on places 
familiar to him from his childith years. 

© TI. An Effay upon the Utility of defining Synonymous 
Terms in all Languages; - with Iluftrations.by Feta from 
the Latin. By John Hill, LL.D.F.R.S. Edin. and Profef- 
for of Humanity in the Univerfity-of Edinburgh:—No-one 
can doubt of the utility of defining all terms in ty A and 
of marking the fhades’ of difctimination in words which: are. 
efteemed fynonymous. ‘The attempt is continually made in 
every country; and the! French poffefs a very valuable-work om’ 
this fubje&t for their own language. The great thing. is te 
afcertain precifely the meaning of every word in, the manner, 
of . the incor lexicographers, then to fhow the acquired» 
fenfes. When this work:has been wellyperformed in-any lan~; 
guage, the next will be eafy and very entertaining,— to fhow. 
how each of the fynonymeus words trenches. upon the other, : 
and how it may be diftinguifhed. To the former part.of «this 

lan the writer has not been fufficiently attentive; and, cone! 
fequently, lefs inftru€tion will be derived-from his remarks. 
To his words rogare, petcre, poftulare, pofcere, flagttare, he. 
gives juft diftinctions. '- When he makes docere;' erudire, ‘infli~ 
tuere, imbuere, fynonymousy he forgets that as, the original 
meaning of the word imbuere has nothing to-do with teach- 
ing, it can never be made fynonymous with it, any morethan 
beat and teach can be called fynonymous, becaufe it is a com-: 
mon phrafe ‘to beat a thing into the boy’s head.’ From the few. 
inftances of fynonymous words in this paper, the writer is evi- 
dently.well qualified to continue this work, which, however,’ 
if carried on upon the fame fcale, will {well to a fize too great, 
for the generality of readers. ; 


‘ Ill. On the Ancient Hellenes. By David Doig, LL.D’ 


“¢ The Hellenes were not a particular race of people, nor were 
they denominated from Hellen, the fabulous fon of Deucalion. 
‘They were a fect of idolaters, peculiarly addiéted to the wor- 
fhip of the fan, who was, in fome of the eaftern diale&ts, called 
Hel-En, i. e. the fountain of light. ‘They were found in Babylon, 
in Midian, in Arabia on the confines of Egypt, and more particu. 
larly. in Egypt itfelf, where there were feminaries of learned men 
called Hellenes. From one of thefe facerdotal feminaries, eftablifhed 
at Thebes or Diofpolis, emigrated the leaders of the colony of Hel- 
ladians, which fettled in the neighbourhood of Dodona. Thefe built 


the city of Hellas, and from them the canton which they poffeffed 
owas 
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was called Hellopia..- They likewife built the temple and inftituted 
the oracle of Dodona, under the protection of the Pelafgi, who had 
emigrated from the fame quarters, and who at that time were-ma- 
fters of that region. As thefe Hellenes mutt have tran{ported them- 
felves to their new fettlements on board Pheenician veflels, a goodly 
number of Phoenicians muft have joined them, and mingled with 
them in Hellopia and. its vicinity. Hence moft of the names of 
perfons, offices, places, &c. conneéted with the temple are evi~ 
dently of Pheenician original. In procefs of time, a new colony 
emigrated from. Hellopia into Phthiotis, a fmall diftrié toward the 
fouth of Theffaly, where they built,the city of Hellas, and) where 
they ftill retained their,original name. Thefe new colonifts brought 
along with them all the arts, culture, politenefs, &c. which their, 
anceftors had imported from Egypt and Phoenicia, at that period the 
moft highly civilized countries upon earth. Thefe new fettlers, in. 
confequence of their fuperiority in arts and arms, and the benefits 
their more eminent accomplifhments enabled them to confer, eafily 
gained the afcendant among the neighbouring Theffalians, who were 
at that time a race of barbarians. The profpeét of fharing thefe 
advantages allured the neighbouring tribes either to join or fubmit 
to them, and rendered them ambitious of the honour of being called 
by their name. The original Hellenes had learned from their Egyp- 
tian coufitrymen to brand with the name of barbarians all who did 
not fpeak the fame language with themfelves. This epithet the 
vain- glorious Hellenes liberally beftowed upon all the neighbouring 
nations which were too proud or too obftinate to court their afli- 
ance, It appears from the example of the Athenians, that the dread 
of being branded with this epithet contributed not a little to draw 
the adjacent people into a confederacy with the Hellenes. The in= 
ftitution of the council of the Amphiétyones under the aufpices of 
the Hellenes completed their triumph; and the dread of being fwal- 
lewed up by the oriental colonies which were fromi time to time ar- 
riving in Greece, engaged all the petty dynafties in the neighbour- 
hood to folicit admittance into that confederacy, At firft this aflo- 
ciation confifted only of twelve. petty ftates, and reached from the 
fouthern confines of modern Theffaly to the ifthmus of Corinth. 
When the Dores, who had been included in the Amphiétyonic 
league, and had confequently adopted the name of Hellenes, fell 
into Peloponnefus, and made themfelves mafters. of the greateft part 
of that country, they communicated their name to their new fub- 
je&ts; fo that, in procefs of time, the original name Graii was 
abandoned and forgotten, and all the tribes of the Greeks became 
Hellenes; a name whichthey retained as long as the nation exifted. 
Hence, in procefs of time, all mankind came to be divided into 
‘EAanves next BapCapo, “ Greeks and Barbarians.” p, Isr. 


Credat Judzus Apella, 
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‘ Experiments and Obfervations on the oy Refrangi? 


bility of Light. By Robert Blair, M.D.’ - diffeulties 
attending every fchemeto corre& the errors of refracting glaffes; 
owing to the unequal refrangibility of light; are well known 
to our {cientific readers; and the praife beftowed on Mr: Dok 
Jond for his exertions has not been unmerited. Still the achro- 
matic glafs, if we may ufe the expreffion, has not been en 
tirely achromatic, and the defects in it feem to be inherent itr 
the propertiés of the glaffes of which the whole is compofed. 
A due refle€tion on thefe defects led the writer of this paper 
to make fome very ufeful experiments, which he thus by 
means of the fociety communicates to the publics and’ every 
Optician is interefted’ in examining his conclufions. As’the 
imperfection was in the glafs of one of the lenfes, he rarned 
his thoughts to other media, and thence made experiments’ 
with various ffaid media, which he thought might advantage- 
oufly occupy the place of the excluded'lens. The refult of 
thele experiments’ is clearly laid down’; and in the courfe of 
them he arrived at this new truth in optics — 


‘ That though in the refraction of a pencit of folar light, made 
in.therconfine of any medium, and a vacuum, the deep red rays 
are always the leaft refrangible, and: the violet rays are always the 
moft refrangible ; yet it depends entirely on the {pecific qualities of 
the medium, which fhall.be the mean refrangible ray; the very 
fame ray, which in the refraction through one medium is the mean 
refrangible ray, being found in others among the lefs refrangible 
rays. For it is manifeft that the ray which: bifects the angle fornied- 
by the moft and leaft refrangible rays, and falls in the middle of the 
coloured {peétrum, is to be accounted the mean refrangible ray.’ 
P, 38. 

The limits of our work do hot permit us toenter into the 
fame prolixity with this writer in defcribing the experiments : 
but from the whole fcope of difcourfe, drawn up in his own 
Words, our readers will fee that the foundation is laid for 
many ufeful improvements in the theory and practice of op- 
tics — 

.. © The unequal.refrangibility of light, as difcovered and fully ex- 
plained by fir Haac Newton; fo far ftands its geound uncontrovert- 
ed, that when the refraétion is made in the confine of any medium 
whatever, and a vacuum, the rays of different colours are unequal- 
ly refraéted, the red-making rays being the leaft refrangible, and 
the violet-making rays the moft refrangible. 

‘ The difcovery of what has been called a different difperfive 

wer in different refractive mediums, proves thofe, theorems of 


Gir Ifaac Newton not to be univerfal, in which he concludes that 
the 
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the difference of refraétion of the moft and leaft refrangible rays, is 
always.in-a.given proportion to the refraction of the mean refran- 
gible ray. Pre here.can be no doubt that this pofition is true with re- 
fpect to the mediums on which he made his experiments ; but there 
ere many exceptions. to it. 

‘ For the experiments of Mr. Dollond prove, that the difference 
of refraction between the red and violet rays, in proportion to the 
refraction of the whole pencil, is greater in fome kinds of glafs than 
in water, and greater in flint-glafs than in crown. glafs. 

‘ The firkt fet of experiments above recited, prove, that the qua+ 
lity of difperfing the rays in.a greater degree than crown-glafs, jis 
not confined to a few mediums, but is pofleffed by a great variety 
of fluids, and by fome of thefe ina moft extraordinary. degree. So- 
lutions of metals, effential oils, and mineral acids, with the excep- 
tion of the vitriolic, are moft remarkable in this refpeét. 

* Some confequences ofthe combinations of mediums of differ- 
ent difperfive powers, which have not been fufficiently attended to, 
are then explained. Although the greater refrangibility of the vio- 
Jet rays than of the red rays, when light pafles from any medium 
whatever into a vacuum, may be confidered as a law of nature; 
yet in the paflage of liyht from one medium into another, it depends 
entirely on the qualities of the mediums, which of thefe rays thall 
be the moft refrangible, or whether there fhall be any difference: in 
their refrangibility. 

‘ The application of the demonftrations of Hugenius to the cor- 
rection of the aberration from the {pherical figures of lenfes, whes 
ther folid or fluid, is then taken notice of, as being the next ~~ 
towards perfecting the theory of telefcopes. fy 

* Next it appears from trials made with obje& glaffes of very large 
apertures, in which both aberrations are corrected>as far.as the.prine 
ciples will admit, that the correction. of colour which is obtained by’ 
the common combination of two mediums which differ in difper- 
five power, is not complete. The homogeneal green rays emerge 
mnoftt refracted, next to thefe the united blue and yellow, then the 
indigo and orange united, and laftly the united violet and red, which 
are leaf refracted. 

§ If this production of colour were conftant, and the length of 
the fecondary fpeétrum were the fame in all combinations of mediums 
when the whole refraction of the pencil is equal, the perfect cor- 
rection of ,the aberration from difference of refrangibility would be 
impofiible, and would remain an infurmountable obftacle to the im- 
provement. of dioptrical inftruments, 

‘ The objeét of the next experiments is, therefore, to fearch, 
whether nature affords mediums which differ in the degree in which 
they difperfe the rays compofing the prifmatic fpeétrum, and at the 
fame time feparate the feveral orders of rays in the fame pro 
tion. For if fuch could be found, the above mentioned fecotidary 
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. f{peétrum would vanifi, and the aberration from difference of fe- 


frangibility might be removed. The refult of this inveitigation ‘was 
unfuccefful with refpeé to its principal objeét.. In every combis 
nation that was tried, the fame kind of uncorreéted colour was ob- 
ferved, and it was thence concluded, that there was no direét mies 
thod’ of removing the aberration. - 

* But it appeared in the courfe of the experiments, that the breadth 
of the fecondary {pectrum was lefs in fome combinations than’ ig 
others, and thence an indireét way opened, leading to the correc- 
tion fought after; namely, by forming a compound concave lens 
of the materials which produce moft colour, and combining it with 
a compound convex lens formed.of the materials which produce 
leaft colour ; and it was obferved in what manner this might be ef- 
feéted by means of three mediums, me apparently four’are re- 
quired. 

‘ In fearching for mediums beft adapted for the above peerpbte 
a very fingular and important quality was deteéted in the muriatic 
acid. In all the difperfive mediums hitherta examined, the green 


_Yays, which are the mean refrangible in crown glafs, were found 


amongthe lefs refrangible, and thence occafion the uncorreéted co~ 
lour which has been deferibed. In the muriatic acid, on the cons 
trary, thefe fame rays make a part of the more refrangible ; and in 
confequencgof this, the order of the colours in the fecandary fpec- 
trum, formed by a combination of crown-glafs with this fluid,’ is 
inverted, the homogeneal green being now the leaft refrangible, and 
the united red and violet the moft refrangible. 

¢ This remarkable quality found in the marine acid led to com- 

te fuccefs in removing the-great defeét of optical inftruments, 
that diffipation or aberration of the rays, arifing from their unequal 
refrangibility, which haé rendered it impoffible hitherto to converge 
all of them to one point, either by fingle or oppofite refractions. A 
fluid-in which the particles of marine acid and metalline particles 
hold a:due proportion, at the fame time that it feparates the extreme 
rays of the fpeétrum much-more than crown-glafs, refraéts all the 
orders of rays exaétly in the fame proportion as the glafs does; and 
hence rays of all colours, made to diverge by the retraction of the 
glafs, may either be rendered parallel by a fubfequent refraction 
made in the confine of the glafs and this fluid, or by weakening the 
refractive denfi ity of the fluid, the refragtion whieh takes place*in 
the confine of it and glafs, may be rendered as regular as reflection, 
while the errors arifing from unayoidable imperfeétions of workman- 
fhip, are far lefs hurtful than in’refleétion, and the quantity of light 


tranimitted ‘by equal apertures of the telefcopes inuch greater,’ P, 


68. 


‘ Obfervations on Granite. By James Hutton, M, D, 
F.R,S.E,’—Dr, Hutton purfued the granite in his native 
country, 
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county, and was fortunate enough to find its junétion with 
the alpine ftrata, near the°duke of Athol’s houfe. A fimilar 
junction was difcovered by him in two other places, which 
proved to him that granite had been in a ftate of fufion, and 
in ‘that ftate had made a violent inroad on the alpine {chiftus, 
or primary ftrata. Hence, fays'he,— | 
© Granite, which has been hitherto confidered by naturalifts as 
being the original or primitive part of the earth, is now found to be 
pofterior to the alpine {chiftus; which fchiftus, being ftratified, .is 
not itfelf original; thongh it may be confidered, perhaps, as pri- 
mary, in*relation to other firata, whi¢gh are evidently of a later 
date.’ . Pp, 81, Be MLE 


© Of the Flexibility of the Brafilian Stone. By James Muat- 
ton, M.D. F..R.S. E’-— A flexible ftone! this is a paradox : 
but the paradox is Very°well. folved in’ the paper before us, 
from tlie examination of a ‘ftone of this nature, in the pof- 
fefion of lord Gardenftone; and whofe ftru€ture evidently re- 
fembles that of the Brafilian‘dtone, and the marble tables in the 
Borghefe palace at Rome, under the name: of pietra elaftica. 
Where there is flexibility, the particles are not all equally 
united: the union takes place in. fome parts, and not in others. 
The flexibility arifes ‘ from a certain mechanical] conitru€tion, 
in which flexible plates of talc or mica are united with the 
granulated body of the ftone.’ 


(70 be continued.) 
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Biographia Navalis;, or,.Jmpartial Memoirs of the Lives and 
havaéiers, of Officers of the Navy of Great Britain, from 
the Year 1660 to the prefent. Time ; drawn from the moff au- 
thentic Sources, and difpofed in.a Chronalogical Arrangement. 
By Fobn. Charnock, £/q.. With Portraits, and other En- 
gravings, by Bartolozzi, fc, S8uo. Vols. 1. Ll. LII. dV. 
17. 10s...Boards. Faulder.. 1794—— 6. 


SINCE the ‘publication of Campbell’s Lives of the Admi- 
rals, no accurate or eftimable work of this kind has made 
its appeadtance; nor ddés the prefent performance involve fo 
rémote a retrofpect as'the produétion of that writer; but, in 
one view, it is more’ comprehenfive, as it includes a much 
greater variety of characters.” - i 
‘The author repréfents his intentions as chiefly aiming at 
the réfeue of *'the® charafler$’ of an iticredible number of 
brave'men from ftate almoft ‘of oblivion,” and at the ‘expo- 
{ure of * thofe fhameful attacks of party wiiters, whofe defa- 
— S 4 mation 
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* mation and calumny have,’ in fome. inftances, proved too. fuce 


cefsful.’ That thefe intentions are,worthy-of praife, few will 
deny. : as oh 
Alter an Introduction which treats. of, the naval ._power of 
Great Britain and other European. ftates,.we are prefented 
with a fketch of the maritime  hiftory of James. II...:'That 
prince has been accufed of neglecting the improvement, of 
the victory which he obtained over the Dutch in 1665, while 
he was yet a fubje&t. Mr. Charnock fpeaks tenderly of the 
conduct of James on this occafion, and will not believe ‘that 
any blame whatever is juftly imputable to him.—The gallant 
fir Thomas Allen is the next officer in the lift. Many obfcure 
names are then given; interfperfed, however, with thofe of 


| diftinguifhed feamen. © 


In the life of Herbert, earl of Torrington, the writer is 
eager to defend the. character of a calumniated officer; nor 


are his efforts unfuccefsful. The following extra@ contains - 


his account-of that engagement in which the earl was fup- 
pofed to have fullied the naval glory of his country — 


¢ The French {in June, 1690) made their appearance in th® 
channel with a fleet of eighty-four fail of the line, befides a num= 
ber of frigates; fire-fhips, and fmall veffels. Notwithftanding their 
arrival was fo fudden and unexpected, and their force fo much fu- 
perior, the ear] demurred not an inftant in putting to fea, rightly 
judging it was more for the advantage of his country to meet or ate 
tend its enemies with a fleet inferior in point of numbers, than fuf- 
fer them to traverfe the channel unmolefted, unoppofed, or un- 
watched, Previous to the action, and on the very verge of it, the 
earl was happily reinforced, firft by a {mall divifion of Englifh thips, 
and afterwards by the Dutch under admirals Evertzen, Callem- 
borgh, and Vander Putten, fo that his fleet; at laft, confifted of 
fifty-fix fail of the line. With this force, difproportionate as it 
was to that of the enemy, the earl continued to follow, preventing 
them, by his prefence, from the power of mifchief, but wifely 
wifhing to avoid an action till his fleet fhould, by farther reinforce- 
ments, acquire fufficient {trength to render conqueft certain. «This 
was the ftate of things when an exprefs arrived from the queen, at 
the initigationy and by the advice, as it is faid, of Ruffel his erie- 
my, commanding ,the earl inftantly to engage. He immediately 
took every ftep prudence as well as bravery could fuggeft to evfure 
all the fuccefs that could reafonably be hoped for. He convened 
all the flag officers, imparted to them his orders, and prepared for 
battle. As foon.as it was light on the morning of the 30th day of 
June,, the earl made the fignal for his fleet to falinto a line. Ass 
foon,.as this was effeéted he bore away for the.enemy.; and at eight 
o’clock made the. fignal for clofe action : the Fvench in the mean 


time 
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time (confiding in their fuperior numbers) prepared alfo forthe 
conteft. Their fleet was ranged, not, as is ufually the cafe, ina 
{trait line, but a curve, called by moft hiftorians (though impro- 
perly) an half moon. It is admitted, however, on all hands, their 
van and rear were confiderably to windward of their centre, which 
appears to have fallen inward directly oppofite to the earl’s own di- 
vifion of the red fquadron, as though the enemy had ftudied, with 
the utmoft caution, to avoid him... It has been invidioufly infifted 
on by his enemi¢s, that his divifion alone was leaft in a€tion : but 
if they had wifhed to eftablifh a charafter for candour, they would 
have done well to confider the danger into which the whole fleet 
would have been brought by the earl’s raflly bearing away into the 
immenfe bay, if the term may be allowed, formed by the French 
centre. Separated as the fquadrons of the combined fleet were, 
ftrait as was its line in comparifon with that of the French, the 
latter {till continued to out-ftretch them contiderably; and if the 
earl, liftening only to the dictates of gallantry, had broke that line, 
by bearing in for the enemy’s centre, his divifion might eafily have 
been enclofed; when, if that enemy .had done their. duty. properly, 
few of his fhips would have been left for ihe future defence ard 
protection of England, Jt may probably favour ftrongly of Bri- 
tifh fpirit to agree with what was theoretically advanced by fome of 
the Britifh captains im that action, that if all the fhips in their line 
had engaged as clofe as thofe of fir John Afhby’s divifion did, the 
French, in all probability, would not have gained fo much advan- 
tage as they did: yet, if we confider the ftrength of the two fleets, 
their fituation, and the forny in which they were each drawn up, 
we muft, now time has mellowed the roughnefs of party prejudice, 
admit that fuch conduét could only have originated in the fame 
rafhnefs which induced the Dutch, who led the combined fleet, to 
{tretch forward witha prefs of fail till they reached the enemy’s 
van, although they, by that conduct, left fuch an interval between 
them and the red fquadron, as in fome meafure, contributed to 
their own deftruétion and the joint misfortune of the whole fleet. 
A celebrated ingenious modern writer (fir John Dairymple) has 
fummed up the whole in the following fhort and expreilive man- 
ner: “ There was this difference between the admirals — Evertzen 
fought for.glory only ; but the other, trufting to the greatnefs of 
his character for glory, reflected that the fafety. of his country was 
intrufted to him.” —= Notwithftanding every poflible advantage that 
might have been ‘derived by the French from thew fuperiority of 
force, it does not appear, from the -beft authorities, that the lofs of 
the Englifli was more than one fhip of the line, the Ann of feventy 
guns, commanded by captain Tyrrel, and that of the Duich fix, 
a lofs furely inferior to what might-have been expected confidering 
the great difadvantages under which the combined fleet laboured, 
But though the fafety of the kingdom was purchaied at fo eafy an 
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expence, comparatively fpeaking, and the atmada of the French; 
difabled from future offenfive operations, was content with the empty 
triumph of the combined fleets having retired before it ; though it 
retreated itfelf, in a-fhort time, to its own harbours, without ven- 
turing at any enterprife worthy the dignity of being re¢orded by any 
hiftorians but their own: yet the people of England were not to 
be fatisfied with what might with propriety be termed a negative 
victory. They thought their national dignity degraded ; and dif- 
appointed in the vain hope of their admiral effeéting impofhbilities, 
joined all in the general cry of mifcondué and treafon, from the 
peafant to the prince. The court, however, aflembled to take 
cognizance of the matter, did every juftice wo the merit of this 
brave but unfortunate man*, and acquitted by the general voice 
of thofe, who underftanding perfeétly the weaknefs of the charge 
and the propriety of the anfwer, he fought, in retirement, that 
peace and tranquillity, the factious, not to fay ungrateful fpirits of 
his countrymen, appeared to wifh to deprive him of.’ Vol, i, 


P. 267, 


The life of fir George Rooke (of whom a good portrait ig 
given) is particularly copious; and that commander is juftly 
vindicated from the cenfures with which the Whigs ailailed 
him : but fome of the remarks which accompany the repre- 
fentation of his charaéter, call for tranfient animadverfion. 
Having mentioned the political opinions of fir George, the 
biographer reprefents a Tory as ‘a perfon zealoufly attached 
to the church, and to thofe principles of government under 
which the proper authority of kings was ever maintained in 
the greateft {plendour, and moft perfeé&t happinefs to the 
people.’ - We readily admit the inclination of the Tories for 
preferving the crown in high /plendour; but it is not eafy ta 
prove that they ever were friends, except when out of pow- 
er, to the "ds (that is, limited) authority of kings, or that 
they ever fludioufly or fincerely confulted the Aappine/s of the 
people. It is added, that ‘ continued feuds, diffenfions, and 
tumults, ever grew out of thofe tenets which inculcated a 
contrary opinion. Pretended patriotifm, republicanifm, tu- 





‘ * Among other moft liberal teftimonies now exifting of the high injury 
done by imputing to this noble perfon the fmallef guilt, is an original letter, 
written to him immediately after the action, by the gallant fir Cloudefly Sho- 
vel, a man, whofc opinion relative to fuch a tranfaction muift ever be treated 
with the higheft refpect, as his charagter, both as a moft able officer and ar 
honeft man, can never ceafe to be revered. After paying lord ‘Torrington’ 

eneral conduct every fair and proper tribnte, he adds, in direét terms, that 
he was himfelf convinced, from every pofliblc information he could procureon 
the fubje&, that his behaviour had been, through the whole bufinefs, as gal-. 
lant as it-was prudent. In fhort, to have aed otherwife than as he did, would 


have been to have diflerved his country,’ 
roult, 


‘ 
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mult, and rebellion, always follow each other as caufe and ef- 
fet.” According to this doctrine, all who are not Tories 
are pretended patriots, republicans, and promoters of difturb- 
ance and fedition. Thefe infinuations are as illiberal as they 
are ill-founded. “Undoubtedly, there are many pfeudo-pa- 
triots among thofe who ftyle themfelves Whigs; but it is 
equally certam, that fuch pretenders to public virtue are nu- 
merous among the Tories; and it is demonftrably evident, 
that the principles of the latter are unfavourable to civil as 
well as religious liberty. 

The account of fir Cloudefly Shovel contains fome new 
particulars; but the truth of that traditional anecdote ma 
reafonably be difputed, which ftates the efcape of the admi- 
ral-from the angel of the fea, and his fubfequent murder by 
an old woman, who was actuated by a defire of plunder. 

Of admiral Churchill, who was the chief advifer of prince 
George of Denmark in maritime affairs, this character: is 
given — 


‘ His bravery no man could doubt : his ability in the line of his 
profeffion was .always at leaft equal to the particular fervice in 
which he was engaged ; but to fay that is not to beftow on it any 
great encomium, as he never attained any confequential command. 
Confidering him as a ftatefman it is certainly unfair to charge him 
folely with having caufed, by his obftinacy or neglect, thofe mis- 
fortunes which befel the commerce of England, during the time he 
held an inferior part in its naval adminiftration, Upon the whole, 
the clamour raifed fo repeatedly againft him appears to have been 
fuggefted and foftered principally by his own pride, which urged 
him to treat, with a very unwarrantable contempt, all men whom 
he thought of inferior rank to himfelf. He was, moreover, en- 
dued with an extraordinary degree of felf- fufficiency which caufed 
him to eftimate his own abilities at a higher price than his cotem- 
poraries appeared willing to rate them at, and in all probability than 
they really merited, This prepoffeffion in his own favour caufed 
his firft retirement from the fervice, and funk him much in the 
pular opinion, which he never lived to regain.’ Vol, ii. p. 48. 


Thofe who are acquainted with the naval hiftory of Great 
Britain, may recolleét that fir John Norris, though he was 
frequently employed as an admiral, did not diftinguifh himfelf 
by brilliant exploits. He was not, therefore, fo high in the 
public opinion as he deferved to be. 


* Although many’ (fays, Mr. Charnock) ‘ may have had the 
good fortune to acquire a greater fhare of popular applaufe, none 
have had a nobler and jufter claim to public gratitude than this 


brave and able commander ; or have been more truly entitled to the 
com- 
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‘compaflion of thofe who are capable of feeling for that degree of 


misfortune which rarely failed to attend him through life., Seamen, 
who are, as a body of people, in al probability the moft fupertti- 


. tious in the world, conftantly foretold a ftorm whenever fir John 


put to fea. The frequent accidents which befel the fhips and 
fquadrons under his command, the misfortunes which attended 
him, and which being infiiéted merely by the hand of heaven, 
could not be warded off by any human prudence or fagacity, pro- 


- cured him the whimfical appellation of Soul-weather Fack ; by 


which fofter name he was, perhaps, better known in the fervice 
than by his own proper ftile and title. In reviewing his public life 
and condu&, we cannot find a fingle point in which be appears li- 
able to cenfure ; and were we to fay no more, this would, perhaps, 
be a fufficient degree of applaufe to acquire him the admiration of 
all confiderate men. Let thofe, if any, who think otherwife, re- 
fleét, for a moment, on the difficulties which muft have furrounded 
a.man acting in a public capacity for fixty years ; let them recol- 
le&t thofe accidents which daily baffle the mott prudential and beft- 
founded fyftems ; let them not forget, that public envy and perfo- 
nal malice are perpetually on the watch to depreciate renown and 
victory itfelf; and let them then decide, whether to die unaccufed 
is not to have always lived worthy of applaufe. 

* The incidents of war for the {pace of forty years fucceeding 
the battle of Malaga, in 1704, were totally uninterefting in the fcale 
of grand operation: in fuch alone are we to look for thofe brilliant 
atchievements which high-founding fame delights in publifhing to 
the world, and preferving to our memories.“ Thefe having failed, 
the voice of envy never ceafing to demand what could not exift, 
impofes herfelf, at laft, on the world, for that candour and juftice 
which forbid us to beftow honours which have not been truly earns 
ed. “That conrage and {pirit of enterprize which he fo frequently 
and happily difplayed, when in the ftatton of a private command- 
er, would Ceredinily have borne him through the moft arduous artd 
dificult undertakings, when moving in the moft elevated fphere. 
And no reafonable man can doubt, but that the fame glory which 
is fo jtiltly attached to the characters of Ruffel or Rooke, would 
have been acquired by Norris, had. he been, fortunate enough ta 
have experienced the fame opportunity. 

¢ In the lefs dazzling duties of his profeflion, which were alf 
that fortune put in his power to exercife, noman could be more af- 
fiduous. When commander-in-chief in the Baltic he ufed ewery 
poflible means to procure to, his country a complete knowledge of 
that dangerous and intricate navigation, which was, till his time, 
much feared, as being little underftood. His abilities as a negoci- 
ator were never difpated, becaufe in that line of fervice he was als 


“ways molt fuccefsful. “His ‘témper as‘a commander, armed with 


powers either'to enforce commands or accept fubmiffion, were-fuch 
as 








nm 
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ds entitled -him to the:praife even of thofe'againft whom he ferved: 
fo that among all: his enemies, ‘he “had at’ leaft the fatisfa&tion of 
knowing there were none who could, with propricty, openly rank 
themfelves under fo defpicable a banner.’ )> Vol: iis Pp. 362.00 . ” 


The cotnpiler takes occafion to cenfure the author of the 
life of fir John Leake; for having difpataged the merits of the 
earl of Peterborough (whos having a¢ted as a naval com- 
mander, has a place in this work), in the account of his con- 
duct during the expedition to Spain, and particularly when 
the Spaniards were endeavouring to recover Barcelona. It 
may, indeed, be remarked, that the writers of fingle lives are 
enerally partial, and deal more in encomium than in truth. 
he biographer of-fir John Leake meanly wifhed. to exalt 
that officer, by undermining the earl’s reputation. Re 
The life of Vernon is, accompanied with feveral of the 
admiral’s letters, which, though they. were. before in; printy 
_ become fearce. It terminates with the following cha- 
rater — 


‘ Of all mea who have been fortunate enough to obtain celebrity 
as naval conmanders,..few, appear to- have taken. greater pains io 
fully their public fame by giving full feope to all.their private;feel- 
ings: yet probably, for this not very uncommon reafon, he rofe 
the gteater favourite of fortune, in the minds of the people, to that 
pinnacle of popularity, the height of which was, indeed, great 
enough to dazzle and diftraét the fitmeft minds ; fo that fo thé in- 
firmity of human hature may, in fome meafure, be aferibed that 
extravagance of conduét which might otherwife be more condemn- 
ed. To fay he was a brave, a gallant man, would be a needlefg 
repetition of what no perfon has ever prefumed todeny him. His 
judgment, his abilities, as a feaman, are unqueftioned; and his 
character, as a man of ftriét integrity and honour, perfectly unful- 
hed. How muft we lament then that points fo brilliant fhould have 
their luftre dimmed by the dark fhade of obftinacy, vanity, and 
mtemperate folly !- Yet when we really find thefe feveral heteroge- 
fous qualities ftrangely mingled in one perfon, we fliould, thinking 
humanely of his failings, confider them as foils ufed to encreafe the“ 
luftre of the virtues which are fet on them, and lament that the 
brighteft jewels which can adorn the human mind fhould need fuch 
éxtraneous aid to render them moft conf{picuous.’ Vol. iii. P. 373. 


The proceedings againft admiral B¢ng are related with cir- 
cumftantial minutenefs ; and it is afterwards obferved, that—- 


* Minifters could not, perfiaps, have made a worfe choice than 
they did in appointing Mr. Byng to his laft command, It ended 
im the deftruétion of his.own fame and life, and tended, at leatt in 


the'minds of all impartial men, to excite the higheft indignation 
again 
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againft thofe who had firft appointed, and afterwards difpatched 
him ona fervice, which certainly not his force, nor it may be his 
abilities; were, competent to the execution of. As a commander he 
was, as has been already obferved, far from being popular. He 
was anftere, rigid, almoft to a a, of undue opprefiion, and 


proud even beyond comparifon; deftitute, by fature, of thofe con- 
ciliating qualities which create love and efteem, fortune had, on her 
part, denied him the means of acquiring 3 admiration and popularity, 
by withholding from him all opportunities of creating to himfelf 
either. Though we cannot by any means acquiefcte in. what his 
enemies moft indecently, violently, and untimely infifted on, that 
he was deficient in perfonal adtivity of mind, of, what in plainer 
terms is called courage, yet we cannot but fairly confefs, we do not 
imagine him to have pofleffed that ardent {pirit of enterprife which 
might have enabled him to furmount the feveral difficulties that un 
fortunately furrounded him ;, the evidence adduced againtt him, on 
his trial, fully confirms’ and ftrengthens'us in this opinion. ’ Vol. iv. 


Pr. 177. 

A long account, and a hi h character, are given of the 
late fir George’ Pocock. “The retreat-of that commander 
from the fervice ‘is attributed to the difguft and mortification 
of difappointment. 


* Various reafons’ (fays our author) ¢ have been afligned for this 
apparent ill temper in fo brave and good aman, the greater part of 
them too ridiculous for recital. The real caufe, we believe, to 
have been a difappointed expeétation he had entertained of being 
appointed firft commiffioner of the admiralty, as fucceffor to John, 
earl of Egmont. We are confirmed in this belief by an anecdote 
communicated to us, and which we undoubtedly believe to be ge- 
nuine. When fir George was firft made acquainted with the ap- 
pointment of fir Charles Saunders to that high office, he immedi- 
ately went to the late lord Hawke, and complained to him, in ras 
ther warm terms, of the indignity he thought offered on that occa- 
fion to the older flag-officers, who had equally diftinguifhed them- 
felves. Sir Edward was at that very time on the point of going out 
in order to wifh fir Charles joy of his promotion ; and when he ine 
formed fir George of his intention, the epinion of that great and 

ood man had fo much weight with him, as not only to moderate 
his difpleafure but even to induce him to adopt a fimilar conduct — 
himfelf. His difguft, though temporarily affuaged, was not effac- 
ed; and his former fentiments, as to the public indignity offered to 
his cotemiporaries, and what he deemed private neglect to himfelf; 
induced him to perfevere in his firft refolution of retiring fram the 
fervice for ever. _ A perfeét evennefs of temper is, perhaps, incem- 


patible with the frailties of human nature; but though a mind too 
fufcep- 
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fufceptible of tndigtity may be’pitied; it cannot fairly’ be condemns 
ed.’ Vol? iv.’ 2. 405. ib | PSPin vusa 

* This work is yet ‘unfinifhed ; ‘nor does the author know how 
many volumes will be neceffary for the completion’of his plari- 
As the’¥emainiderof the ‘memoirs will include many: officers 
ftill livingy it‘ig his ttention to give “ a plain narrative of the 
differerit: fervicesin “which they ‘have. been ‘engaged,’ unac- 
companied with: the-{malleft comment or remark.’ 

“The ‘execution’ 6f' this biographical: tafk is not contempti- 
ble, as far as Gifigence, 'candour, 'and-accuracy of {tatement, 
are conterned= but the language’ is, occafionally, very incor- 
rect 5 and a'nveltiplicity of names are‘introduded for no other 
purpofe than to inform the reader, that one perfon was com- 
mandet-of' a galley, ‘another’of a’ pink, and a third of a fire- 
fhip. -This imperfe€&t and ufelefs intelligence cannot be faid 
to form: a part’ of the author’s {cheme of refcuing the eharac- 
ters of brave-men from oblivion; for he cannot ptetendto af- 
firm : that 'thefe were gallant or meritorious.officers.. 


Surgical.and Phyftological Effays.. Part III*. By. Fohn Abers 
 nethy,: KR. S.. Affiftant Surgeon to Sts: Bartholomew's Hof= 
pital, and Lecturer in Anatomy and Surgery. Svow: 45. Od2 
-~ Boards; Cadell and Davies... 1797. i j 
"THIS publication includes; 1. An’Effay on Injuries of the 
~ ‘Head. 2.°A Supplement to.a formér Effay on the Lum- 
bar Abfcefs. 3: Experiments on Irritability. 4. Surgical 
Cafes and Remarks. gut! ) 

Injuries of the head are confidered in five feétions; the firft 
of which is merely introdu€tory, and defigned to fhow that 
fome yety material circumftances, connected with ‘the treat- 
ment of thefe accidents, have been hitherto overlooked by au- 
thors: Six cafes are’related of perfons received in the courfe 
of-twelve months into St. Bartholoméew’s hofpital, and who 
recovered without the application of the trephine, notwith- 
ftanding the fracture of the fkull in each was attended with 
deprefhon. From thefe, and many fimilar inftances recorded 
in books, Mr. Abernethy is difpofed to acquiefce in the pre- 
vailing practicé, of with-holding the operation till the fymptoms 
evidently call for it, and concludes, that a flight degree of 
preffure does not derange the fun€tions of the brain, for a li- 
mited time at leaft, after its application. 

The fecond feétion treats of injuries of the head attended 
with an extravafation of blood upon the dura mater, and in- 
cludes three: cafes, in which the middle artery in that mem- 
brane was lacerated. Mr. Abernethy thinks this event has 








* See Crit, Rev. New Arr, Vol. VIII. p. 216, and Vol. X. p. 44. 
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not been fufficiently attended to by practitioners, and that. 
many have been loft for want of an early difcovery of it, and 
a {peedy perforation of the bone, to, prevent its Saran a 
fatal preffuge on the brain— 


‘Every furgeon’ (fays. he) § mutt acknowledge that it would be 
a very defirable thing to afcértain when bloed is effufed between 
the dura mater and the fkull; | for if the. extravafation has happened 
in the more interior patts, a furgical operation is not likely to afford 
relief. Now, if the extravafation which’ compreffes the brain, be 
fituated. immediately beneath; the bone, I think there are figns by 
which it will be difclofed; and-es fufficient notice: has not been 
taken of thefe, I with particularly to call the attention of fargeons 
to them. . 

¢ I have already faid, that, -unlefs-one of the i arteries. of, the 
dura mater be. wounded, the ‘quantity of blood poured opt'will pro~ 
bably. be inconfiderable; and the flight depreflion of the brain which 
this occafions, may not: beattended with any. peculiar fymptoms ; 
or perhaps it may-occahon fome, ftupor, or excite an irritation, difs 
pofing the fubjacent parts to beco.we inflamed: but both thefe ef. 
fects will gradually abate, nor will any inflammation enfue, if pros 
per medns are taker to prevent it. It is: indeed highly prabable, 
that, in many cafes, which have done well-withouf an operation, 
fuch an extravafation has exifted. But if there be fo much.blood 
on the dura mater as materially to derange the fundtions of.the braing 
the bone, to a certain extent, will no > longer receive blood: from 
within; -and by the operation performed for its expofure,. the peri« 
cranium muft have been fepatated from its outfide. I believe that 
a bone fo circumftanced will not be found to bleed; and I am cer- 
tain it cannot,: with.the fame freedom and c¢elerity as it-does when 
the dura mater retains connected with it internally. I need hard, 
ly fay, that, in the cafes which I have related, there, was snot, the 
leaft heemorrhage. But it is right to mention, that I have alfa 
twice been able, by attending to the want of hemorrhage from the 
outfide: of the cranium, to afcertain the extent to which the dura 
mater was detached within; and very frequently, when fymptoms 
appeared toodemand a perforation of the fkull, I have feen it con- 
tra-indicated:by the haemorrhage from the bone, and, -as the event 
has proved, rightly. . 

‘ When the bone has remained long bare, the cafe may become 
perplexing. ‘Loncefcraped a portion of the cranium which had been 
{ome time denuded; and found that it bled in fuch a manner, as {uf- 
ficiently to point outthe adhefion of the dura mater, and of courfe 
the inutility of employing the trephine. 

¢ Where the extravafation of the dura mater is but fmall, it will 


probably not require any operation, A flight haemorrhage from hin 
bone, which may happen from the anaftomofing of the veflels with- 






in its URIS, will not, in this cafe, lead to any injurious efror. 
But 
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But from what I have obferved, I am inclined to believe, that even 
a {mall effufion of bldod will diminifh the hemorrhage from the 
f{uperincumbent bone, | x 

‘ Mr. Pott had an idea, that the bone would perifh when the du- 
ra mater was-detached fot a confiderable {pace from its infide ; and 
fome cafes which he has related, feem to favour this opinion: but 
many other cafes to be met with in authors, and many which have 
occurred to my obfervation,’ prove that the opinion was not well 
founded. Indeed we cannot fuppofe that the bone would perith 
from this caufe; for it {till receives blood, not only from the ana- 
ftomofing of veffels within its fubftance, but alfo from the pericra- 
nium externally; and the fuccefs which has of late attended the ope- 
rations for aneurifm in the lower limbs, fhews that parts of great 
bulk and ‘Wafcularity will continue to live when their ufual fupply 
of blood is very much diminifhed. | If, however, the dura mater 
fhould be detached for a confiderable extent from the infide of the 
fkull, at the fame time that the pericranium fhould alfo be. {tripped 
from its outfide, I am inclined to believe that a portion of the bone 
would, in that cafe, die and exfoliate.’ Pp. 32. 


In the third feétion are two cafes of fungus of the brain, or, 
as it has been called, hernia cerebri. Of thefe fungous tu- 
mours the author fpeaks in the following terms : — 


‘ Their formation feems to proceed from an injury done to a part 
of the brain by concuffion or contufion, which has terminated in @ 
difeafed ftate of the veffels, fimilar to what occurs in apoplexy. The 
morbid ftate increafing, one or more veflels give way, and an ef- 
fufion of blood into the fubftance of the brain enfues, which, if 
the tkull were entire, would probabiy occafion apoplexy, but, where 
there is a deficiency of bone that allows it to expand, preffes the 

rface of thé brain and its meninges through the vacant fpace. The 

r4 mater foon ulcerates, and the tumour pufhing through the 
openings, now incréafes with a’ rapidity proportioned to that with 
which the hemorrhage takes place within. .Atlaft, the pia mater, 
and the ftratum of the brain which cover the effufed blood, are fo 
extended as to give way, and the blood oozes out and coagulates. 
——Thus the quick growth, .and all the other phenomena obfervable 
in thefe tumours, are fatisfaétorily accounted for. 

‘ It feems probable that fimilar injuries at other times give rife to 
the formation of abfcefles in the fubftance of the brain, which are 
not eafily afcertained, and which generally occafion the death of 
the patient.’ P. 45. 


The plan of treatment, where no bad fymptoms fupervene, 
or where thefe difappear on fetting the tumour free from the 
confinement of the dura‘mater, is recommended to be fimply 
that of avoiding irritating applications and external preflure ; 

Crit. Rev. Vor, XX July, 1797- T and, 
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and, in the event of inordinate growth of the fungus, paring 
it down oc¢afionally with a knife. | 


‘ But’ (fays Mr. Abernethy) ‘ if the turbour: continuts.:to in- 
creafe, and if the-patient fuffers:a trammof bad'fymptdms, apparent- 
ly arifing from irritation and preflure made on! the brain, fome fur- 
ther attempt to relieve him feems to be required. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances, we have reafon to fufpect that the coagulum, from want 
of room to protrude, is enlarging internally; or that by plugging 
up the orifice in the bone, it prevents the. efcape.of:fome fluid col- 
lected within the cranium. The obvious mode of+relief here ap- 
pears to be, to enlarge the opening in the bone in proportion tothe 
extent ‘and increafe of the tumour. Many furgeons have objeéted 
to the removal of muchof the cranium, left protrufions of this kind 
fhould enfue; but itis evident that thefe:tuwmours arifefrom an in- 
jury and confequent difeafe of a part of the brain; the event. of 
which muft be more fatal if the bone was entire. A large rergoval 
of bone was formerly a frequent event; but a protrufon of this kind 
very feldom took place. 

‘ But although, by thus allowing a free efcape to the effufed blood, 
we may prevent the injurious effeéts of its preffure on. the brain, 
a ‘the degree of hemorrhage may endanger the life of the patient. 

The quantity of blood effufed will depend on the magnitude of 
pe vefiels, or on their difpofition to bleed. As the difeafe is ge- 
nerally fituated not far beneath the furface of the-brain, there is ‘lefs 
rifque. of its proceeding from the former caufe... If it arifes from 
the latter, it is very likely that the diftention caufed by the. confines 
ment of the effufed: blood would irritate the veffels, and keep up 
their difpofition to haemarrhage > therefore the treatment already re= 
commented is likely to diminifh it. But fhould the quantity of the 
hemorrhage feem to threaten the life of the patient, I fiould think 
it moft proper to take away the coagulum, and to expofethe cavity 
in the brain, in order to learn whether tuffering fome fudden lofs 
of blood_to take place, together with the expofureof the bleeding 
veflels, might not produce a beneficial change, and a ceffation: of 
the’ hemorrhage. I am induced to propofe thismode of eohdudt, 
from reafoning founded on analogy ; for in other parts of the body 
a hemorrhage will fometimes continue, notwithftanding a confi- 
derable preflure made by a large quantity of coagulum, together 
with that which the refiftance arifing from the clofure of the exter- 
hal opening, and that which is occafioned by the dreffings, conjoint- 
ly produce. Yet, upon expofing the bleeding furface, the he- 
morrhage will ceafe, and never afterwards be renewed. 

‘I am itill further induced to propofe this »plan of treatment, 
becaufe I do not perceive any other which carries with it a proba- 
bility of fuccefs: The impropriety of attempting to reftrain the 


ksemorrhage by prefflure has been fhewn ; ligatures cannot be ap- 
plied, 
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plied, and ftyptics are known, by experience, to~be dangerous:’ 
P. 47. arm | 
The effects of concuffion, are confidered by_our author in 
the fourth fection. ‘Two cafes are, felected, to fhow what ap- 
ear to. him the common confequences of this injury, and 
which he thinks ought to guide ,uS principally in the treat- 
ment. He fays — 


‘ The whole train. of fymptoms following a concuflion of the 
brain, may, I think, ‘be properly divided into three ftages. Te 
firft is, that ftate of infenfibility and derangement of the bodily 
powers which immediately fucceed the accident. While it lafts, 
the patient fcarcely feels any injury that may be inflicted on him. 
His breathing is difficult, but in general without ftertor; ‘his pulfe 
intermitting, and-his extremities cold, But fuch a ftate cannot laft 
long ;- it goes off gradually, and is fucceeded by another, which I 
confidet as the fecond ftace of concuffion. In this, the pulfe and 
re{piration become better, and though not regularly performed, ate 
fufficient, to maintain life, and to diffufe watmth over thé extreme 
parts. of the body... The feeling of the patient is. now fo far Te- 
ftored,. that he is fenfible if his fkin be pinched; but be lies ftupid, 
and inattentive to flight external impreffions. As the effects of con- 
cuffion diminifh, he becomes, capable of replying to queftions put 
to him in a loud tone of voice, efpecially’ whén they refer to his 
chief fuffering at the time, as pain inithe head, &c.; otherwife, he 
anfwers incoherently, and:as.if his attention was occupied by femes 
thing elfe. ‘As long as the ftupor remains, the inflammation of the 
brain feems to be’ moderate; ‘but as the former abates, the latter fel- 
dom fails to increafe; and» this conftitutes the third ftage, which is 
the moft important of the feries) of ‘effects proceeding from con« 


cuffion.’ P. $9. 


Our author’s objections to the indifcriminate ufe of ftimu- 
Jants, both in the firft and fecond ftages, appear to be well . 
founded ; and his endeavours to point out the figns by which 
the effects of compreflion and concullion may be diftinguifh- 
ed, are alfo important. 

In the fifth and Iaft feGtion, inflammation of the pia mater 
is confidered, and fome caution. recommended to avoid the 
error of confounding the fymptoms with thofe which imme- 
diately arife from concuffion, ~ | _ 


‘ The fymptoms’ (Mr. Abernethy obferves) * which chiefly chaa 
raterize the complaint, are thofe of an increafe of fenfibility; the 
pupils of the eyes are contracted; the patient often withdraws. his 
arm on,being touched, and his pulfe and tongue denote general as 
well as local indammation. Ik feems of the utmoft importance, that 


thofe means which in general cure inflammation, fhould be profe- 
Ta cuted 
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cuted very vigoroufly at the commencement of this complaint, finte 
otherwife, although they may check, they will not overcome it. 
Large.blood-lettings, brifk purging, and extenfive counter-irritation 
by blifters, ought to be employed at the very commencement; for, 
if omitted, then the difeafe will become eftablifhed, and the powers 
of the body willfoon be too much funk to admit of the farne aAive 
‘reatment at a later period.’ p. 74. 


This part of our author’s work concludes with two cafes of 
difeafe of the bone and dura mater, accompanied with fome 
reflections on the propriety of perforating the bone in thofe 
inftances where a dead portion of it is in danger of irritating 
the dura mater. 

To this fubje& fucteeds a Supplement to an Effay on the 
‘Lumbar -Abfcets, noticed in Vol. VIII: p. 216, of our Srbie. 
To what we have there faid, we fhall only add, that the cafes 
adduced by Mr. Abernethy abundantly prove the propriety of 
adopting the valvular opening in almoft ail inftances; and we 
have no doubt but a much larger proportion of lives will be 
faved by that means than by any that have heretofore been em- 
ployed by prattitioners. ‘Io fhow indeed that fome reliance 
is to be placed on this mode of practice, our author intoduces 
the fubject with the following account of the perfon on whom 
this method was firft practifed. He fays — 


« It may not be improper previoufly to mention, . that George 
Tucker, the,perfon on whom I firft tried this method of difcharg- 
ing the matter without leaving a permanent opening in the cyft, and 
whofe body I have, not long ago, had‘an opportunity of examin- 
ing, never had the leaft return of his complaint. After quitting 
the hofpital, he travelled over a confiderable part of England for 
two years, during which time he lived very irregularly. When I 
next faw him, he had come up from Portfmouth to get.into St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hofpital,-on account of an ulcer on the prepuce, ac- - 
companied with eryfipelatous inflammation and floughing; for which 
he was admitted, and foon got well. In-relating his cafe, I have 
faid that he. had a conftant cough, and probably difeafed tungs. 
This opinion has fince: been verified ; for, about a year and a. half 
ago, he was feized with hamoptyfis, of which he died. When I 
opened the body inorder to,infpedt the feat, of,his former complaint, 
I found fome difficulty in raifing the peritonzeum from the pfoas and 
quadrati lumborum mutfcles, owing to a thickened ftate of the cef- 
lular fubftance conne&img thefe parts; but the alteration was fo in- | 
confidérable, that I believe it might have paffed without notice in 
the ordinary diflettion of the body, —The {pine had ‘never been in 
the leaft difeafed.’* pr. 85. | 


Out of eight cafes, where the difeafe appears to have ter- 
minated, 
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minated, three or four feem to have been fuccefsful; .or at 
leaft afford fome reafon to conclude; that much good will re- 
{ult from»this mode .of treatment. - A favourable event, in- 
deed, it appears, is not to be expeéted where the vertebrz are 
difeafed 5 moft of the unfucceisful cafes having failed from 
this eaufes:'In two cafes, where the quantity of matter was 
too {mall for a repetition of the operation, electricity was em- 
ployed to promote abforption; and fome attempts were alfo 
made to impede the fuppurative procefs by tepeated vomits 
of vitriolated zinc and copper. Of ele€tricity, it is obferved — 


‘ The two laft cafes point out to notice a remedy that is likely to 
be of much advantage in the future treatment of lumbar abfcefs. 
My experience of it, however, has not yet enabled me to determine 
how far it may be generally beneficial... In one inftance where I 
employed it after the abfcefs had been once punétured, it kept the 
matter from colle&ing for a long time; but the patient growing 
tired of the confinement, and apprehenfive left the lancet fhould be 
again employed, left the hofpital without my knowledge. — Of 
another, and fomewhat analogous difeafe, in which it was tried, 
though not with complete fuccefs, T hall here relate the particulars; 
firft remarking, that all the obfervations which I have made on 
electricity applied to difeafed parts, lead me to conclude, that it aéts 
as a ftimulus, which has the peculiar effect of accelerating that pro- 
cefs which happens to be going on at the time. —Thus, in fome 
{tates of inflammation, it haftens fuppuration, whilft in others ig 
promotes difperfion. We fhould therefore always endeavour, pre- 
vious to the ufe of this remedy, to bring the tumour or abfcefs into 
that ftate in which its progrefs is topped, and in which, perhaps, it 
is rather inclined to recede; and by this rule I have been guided in 
the application of this remedy to lumbar abfceffes. 

‘I have alfo been attentive to proportion the number and ftrength 
of the vibrations to the effect which they appeared to produce on 
the abfcefs: their operation feemed to be moft beneficial when 
they occafioned a kind of irritation or flight uneafinefs in the part 
for a fhort time after their application. But if this fenfation amount- 
ed to pain, or if it was of too long continuance, I then fuppofed 
that the ftimulus had been employed im too great a degree.’ Pp. 117, 


We thall coriclude our remarks on this portion of the work 
with the following extract — 


* When I firft began to open lumbar abfceffes in the method I 
have recommended an this and my former Effay on the fubject, I 
was extremely folicitous todo it in fuch a manner that the inner 
part of the aperture might act like a valve, to prevent any matter 
from oozing out, fo as to keep the orifice open, I have found, 
however, that great care in this refpect was quite unneceflary. I 
Ts now 
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now make the opening with very little obliquity, and by ufing a 
broad ab{cefs lancet, the wound is generally fufficient to:give. a difs 
charge to thofe coagula which are fo frequently found in the mat, 
ter. ‘ Jalways-completely empty the abfcefs, and then bring the lips 
of the orifice together by means of lint'and fticking-plafter, | as after 
the operation of plilebotomy ; and over thefe a comptefs and bands 
age are applied. . I drefs the wounds every fecond day, and of late 
have found dittle difficuity invhealing them, though many of them 
granulate before! they completely unite. The only troublefome 
circumftance that has» lately occurred to me, has been an enlarges 
ment of the lymphatic gls inds on the front of the thigh, at the place 
where the abfcefs, has been opened, 

* I fhould not have been fo particular in defcribing what may, 
to fome, appear unnéceflary minutiz, had I not known inftances 
where this mode of treatment was completely fruftrated from want 
of attention to them.—With regard to the time of repeating the 
operation, it,muit be reculated entirely by the circumiftances of the 
cafe; the. matter colleéti ng much falter in fome perfons than in 
others, It is beft, I think, to wait until the integuments are fuffi- 
ciently elevated to allow of a punéture being made in them without 
any hazard of wounding the parts underneath. — Many patients 
bear even the firft difcharges without any lofs of ftrength, notwith- 
Mtanding the quantity of matter evacuated is very confiderable ; and 
almoft all that I have feen, improve in health under the fubfequent 
ones. ‘The great difturbance that enfues, when, either by accident 
or defign, a permanent opening is made ina lumbar abfcefs, fhould 
render Targeons extremely anxious to avoid fuch an occurrence al- 
together, if.poflible, or, at leaft, to delay it for a confiderable time ; 
“and although the danger and the fufferings of the patient, when the 
abfcefs is opened, willbe much greater where there is difeafe of the 
vertebrae; yet, as we had an opportunity of obferving in the third cafe, 
this caution cannot be difregarded with fafety, even when there is 
no-reafon to fufpeét any morbid condition of the fpine. 

¢ The great benefit derived from occafional emetics and ele&ri- 
city, encourages me to hope that many of thefe abfcefles may be 
difperfed without any permanent expofure of their cavity, and that 
thus the pati ent may efcape the fufferings and hazard.to which fuch 
an operation neceflarily expofes him, 

‘Where the vertebra are found, the difturbance excited by 
opening the abfcefs will in general fubfide gradually, and the wound 
will at laft become indo lent t; in which ftate it may remain for a 
confiderable time before it entirely heals, but without affecting the 
patient’s conftitution.. Perfeé& quietude feems indifpenfably necef- 
fary in the irritable ftate of thisdiforder. I have't! nought iflues very 
ufeful in fome cafes; but in others I could not perceive much ad- 
vantage derived irom them. A Yolution of opium injeéted, in One 

cafe, “feemed beneficial, though. it did not afcend above Poupart’s 

ligament, 
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ligament. From reflecting that the ftate of the conftitution follows, 
and correfponds with, that of the abfceis,. I am ftrongly inclined 
to believe, that injections may be Jufeful, in preventing the cyt, 
when it has become open, from acquiring that morbid condition 
which induces the heétic fever. In the records of former praétice, 
we read of many extenfive abfcefles, into which irritating injeétions 
were daily thrown, According to the ideas which now prevail 
among furgeons, the additional irritation excited by thefe, would be 
fappoted to create great mifchief; yet, we are told that thefe pa- 
tients recovered perfe@tly, and perhaps for the very reafon I have 
fuggefted, viz. becaufe the abfcefs was prevented from falling into 
the peculiar morbid ftate which induces hectic fever.’ p. 128. 


As far as we have now proceeded in our review of the work 
before us, we find no reafon to avoid a repetition of thole 
commendatiois to which we thought Mr. Abernethy’s former 
labours generally entitled. What he has offered is unqueftion- 
ably duferving. the attention of pra¢titioners, and may.eveatu» 
ally tend tothe improvement of. the art. But we are com- 
pelled: neverthelefs to qualify our approbation of what remains 
of the werk, in fo far as it appears to be incomplete, to want 
importance, arid to have unnéceffarily {welled the bulk of the 
volume. 

The part moit liable to thefe objeGtions is the next in order 
— Experiments on Irritability. The author indeed acknow- 
ledges — 


‘ The event of thefe experiments, however, imparts no new in» 
formation; it only tells us what we knew before,——that azotic, 
carbonic, and hydrogenous gaffes are, in different degrees, injuri- 
ous to life; and that-oxygene gas, by itfelf, is not more beneficial 
than-congnon air.. The experiments fhewing the long continuance 
of life and action in mufcles placed under an exhaufted receiver, 
are, however, worthy of notice; as they feem to prove, that the 
caufe of irritab lity, when once it has been formed, does not re- 
quire the affiftance of external. matter for the performance of its 
functions; and that it is lefs fufceptible of change in this fitua- 
tion, than when expofed to the infiuence of the different gafles, 
which perhaps impair its vigour, or conduct it away from the ani- 
mal fibre.’ P. 145. 


Under the head of Surgical Cafes, the author has given ob- 
fervations and cafes of the operation for the ancurilm, emphy- 
fema, and the ufe of mercurial fumigations ; but for thefe we 
refer our readers to the work itfelf, which concludes with the 
following apology — 


* The information which the author of thefe Effays had acquired 
T4 in 
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in the practice of his profeffion, and which he has in thefe pages 
fubmitted to the public, was not obtained without labour; nor 
could it have been acquired unlefs he had poffeffed opportunities 
which do not fall to the lot of many furgeons. Thefe obfervations 
were therefore publifhed from a belief that the knowledge, which 
he efteemed of fome value, might be likewife confidered fo by 
others, who had not the fame means of obtaining it. — Continuz! 
employment of other kinds has prevented the author from paying 
that attention to the finifhing of thefe papers, which the public 
have a right to expect: he however felt, that if their publication 
was poftponed, other engagements and purfuits would occupy his 
attention, and render him lefs capable of offering them even in their 
prefent ftate.’ P, 207. 





——= 


The Chace, a Poem. By William Somerville, Efa. A new 
Edition. To which is prefixed a Critical Effay, by F. Aikin, 
M. D. Small 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 17964. 


We are perpetually fecking after novalty in. works of lite- 

rature, when perhaps we fuffer to fallinto neglect many 
productions better calculated to inftruct.or amufe us, than the 
ephemeral publications which crowd the prefs: and it is doing 
a real fervice. to the.public, to ‘recall their. notice to .works, of 
which, fome from their bulk, others from their fmallnefs, and 
others from the’ extraneous matter. mixed with them, have 
ceafed to attract the attention they once excited... Semerville’s 
Chace well entitles him to an honourable place amongft our 
minor poets. ‘The fubjeét, Dr. Aikin obferves, ‘ poffeifes the 
two great requifites of a didaétic poem (the purpofe.of which 
is not to teach, but to amu/e under the femblance of teaching) 
intereft and variety.’ : 

‘ As far’ (he fays) ‘as inftinétive propenfities can’ be attributed 
to man, it may be afferted that he has ever, in almoft’all the differ- 
ent ftates of fociety in which he has beén placed, exhibited a na- 
tive paffion for the chace ; and he may, perhaps, be denominated 
a hunting animal, with as much propriety as the dog or the panther,’ 
P. 2. : 


The fubje& of the chace, likewife, affords a vatiety, that, 
with the afliftance of digreflive and_ incidental matter, ,might 
afford {cope for.a poem, interefting even to thofe.who are not 
oan attached to the {ports of the field... The, poem of 


comerville, however, it is remarked — miy 
—‘is much lefs a philofophical ‘than a deferiptive oné.’' The 


writer 
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writer was a real, not a fpeculative, fportfman; and it was not till 
fixed to his elbow-chair by infirmity, that he thought of writing on 
the chace, inftead of following it. Claffically educated, but, as it,‘ 
appears, with a mind not remarkably opened by habits of inveftiga- 
tion, or elevated by images of the fancy, he has produced a piece, 
the principal excellence of which confifis in piétures drawn from 
the life, and animated by the warm genuine feelings of the painter. 
The language, the fentiments, the incidents, all difplay perfeé& ac- 
quajntance with the fcenes defcribed; and in hurrying from marra- 
tion to narration, with little interpofition of digreflive and fanciful 
matter, he feems rather borne direétly onward by his ardour for a 
favourite fubject, than bounded by incapacity for excurfive flights.’ 
P, 6. 


The effayift proceeds to give a clear and accurate analyfis of 
the whole poem, interfperfed with that liberal kind of criti- 
cifm which delights in praifing, but with judgment and difcri- 
mination. Comparing Somerville with our great defcriptive 
poet, Thomfon, he fays— 


Somerville’s Chace. 


‘ If any one compares the finifhed pi¢ture of a chace by Somer- 
ville, with the draughts by Thomfon, formed upon general ideas, 
and interfperfed with fentiment and reflection, he will be fenfible 
of the great difference between writing upon a topic merely as be- 
lonvitig to a general fubject, and imdulging in a favourite theme, 
which dwells on the mind in ‘the vivid colours of memory and af- 
fe@ion. It would be f{carce poffible even in profe to defcribe the 
hunting of the hare with more exactnefs than is here done; yet the 
lancuace throughout is fufficiently elevated, and fome of the pafla- 
ges are truly poetical. Such is that, defcribing the mufic of the 
chace, ‘and its fafcinating effeé&t upon all the hearers; well exem- 
plifying the univerfality of that paffion which urges men to partake 
of the hunter’s paftime. Though there are touches in the repre- 
{entation which may call forth the emotions of pity in a feeling 
mind, yet the poet has judicioufly refrained from enforcing them 
by moral fentiment and refleétion, which would aé in contradic- 
tion to his purpofe. The effect of the oppofite conduct of Thom- 
fon, in converting a joyous feene into a melancholy one, is obvi- 
ous.” Pe 12. : 


The poetical character of Somerville is thus judicioufly 
fummed up — 


+ He is ftriétly and almoft folely a defcriptive poet; and his ta- 
lent li¢s in delineating actual fcenes with fidelity and fpirit, adorn- 
ing themy with the beauties of diction, but leaving them to act upon 
the imagination by their own force, without aid from the creations 
of fancy. _ In claffical allufion he is not deficient, but it is of the 
more common kind ; and little occurs in his writings that indicates 
7 a mind 
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a mind infpired. by. that exalted enthufiafm which; denotes the ge- 
nius of. fyperior rank. His verfification is generally correét and 
well vari ied, and evidently flows from a nice and -prattifed ear, 
His language} is. well fuited to his fubjects, rifing and finking with 
them, and free from that f{tlifnefs and affectation fo commonly at- 
tendant upon blank verfe,. It more refembles that of Armftrong, 
-than of Thomfon or-Akenfide. Some of his other poems fhew 
him to have had a ftrong perception of the ludicrous; and in this, 
too, traits of humour are difcernible, On the whale. Somerville 
occupies a refpeétable place among our native poets; and his Chace 
is probably the belt performance upon that topic which any coun- 
wy has produced.’ p. 24, 


We cannot help obferving that the effayift, how much foe 
ever he may admire the {pirited defcription of the chace, and 
of the other animals with which it is converfant, feems to en- 
tertain no high idea of our rural Nimrods themfelves, among 
whom, he fays, the admirers of a paem, even on the chace, 
are not to be looked for. 
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Repertory of Arts and Manufactures, Vol. IIT. (Continued from 
ol. X1X. New Arr. p. 170.) 


I. GQPECIFICAT -ON. of the patent-granted to Richard 


Williams, M.D. for his invention of a mortar or 
ftucco.— It confilts of fand, lime, water, and a proportion 
of cheefe or curd. We cannot add that we with the doctor 
fuccefs in-converting the means of nourifhment into thole of 
ornament. 

If, Patent granted to Mr. Lionel Lukin, of Long Acre, 
foy his improvement in the conftru€tion of boats and {mall 
veflels, fo that they will neither overfet nor fink.—T-his im- 
portant contrivance confilis im) projecting gunnels of light 
materials, fo covered as.not to abforb the water; or thefe 
gunnels may be made hollow and water-tight. ‘hey mutt be fo 
placed a6 not to impede the a€tion of the oars, nor the paf- 
jage of the veffel through the water in failing. : 

Iii. Patent granted to Mr. jo! in Poulain, for his invention 
ef a new compofition for tinning or lining all veffels made 
of copper, brafs, ifon, or other. metals. — Phe compofition 
confifts of a mixture of grain tin, good malleable iron, pla- 
tina, filver, and gold / | 

IV. Defcription of a pendulum ofa new kind; invented 
by the Rev, J. Pine. 

V. Account of a fpontaneous inflammation. — This took 
place in a bale of candle-~wick yarn, made from hemp, which 
had been accidentally foaked with oil. , 

VI. Ac- 
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VI. Account ofa fpentaneous inflammation which happened 
in India.» By-Tfaac Humfries, Efg., From the Tranfactions 
of the Royal Society. of London. —. The circumitances in this 
inftance were fimilar to thofe in the preceding. Some cottons 
cloth was. aceidentally foaked with. linfeed oil, and canfe- 
quently took fire. ."Thefe two accounts evince the neceflity of 
keeping oil in fuch a manner that. jit cannot come in contact 
with linen or cotton. . 

VII. Account of a chamber lamp- furnace. By Dr. Per- 
cival. From the Tranfactions of the Royal Irifh flee ei 

VIL. Obfervations on pruning, orchards, in addition to 
thofe already printed by Thomas Skip Dyot Bucknall, Efq. 
of Conduit ftreet.,. From the [ranfaétions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
—In this paper Mr Bucknall infifts on the good effects of 
the medication recommended .in, the preceding paper. It 
contains alfo many good, obfervations on the planting and 
management of orchards. Orchards, he fays, ought to be 
open to the fouth, and clofed or theitered towards the north, 
eait, and weit. It appears to us that the open fide of the or- 
chard ought to point towards the fouth-ealt, as that is a parti- 
cularly favourable alpen for fruit. By this alteration the or- 
chard would not lofe much of the influence of the fun, and 
would enjoy the advantage of being in fome meafure fcreen- 
ed from the moift and iirong winds which often blow from 
the fouth weft. 

IX. Obfervations on watering meadows. From the Gene- 
ral View of the Agriculture of the County of Wilts; drawn 
up for the confideration of the Board of Agriculture, by Mr. 
‘Thomas Davies. 

X. Defcription of a mill to grind potatoes; and of the 
method of preparing ftarch or flour from them. By M. 
“Baumé. With two plates. From the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. 

XI. Patent of Mr. Francis. Blaikie, for his invention of an 
ingredient to be ufed as a iubtlitute for gum, in thickening 
of colours for printing. —It is made by boiling flax-deed in 
water. 

XII. Patent of the right hon. Seymour Conway, for his 
method of applying the heat of coke ovens to a variety of 
purpofes. 

XIII. Patent of Edmund Cartwright, for his invention of 
bricks of particular forms, 

XIV. Farther confiderations on the Pangraph. 

XV. Obfervations on f{pontancous, inflammations.— The 
explication of the caufes of fpontaneous inflammations in 
certain fub{tances and compofitions muit ever be an object of 
confe. 
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confequence tothe magiftracy; as by difcovering the caufes 
of fuch phenomena, the fufpicion of fetting fire to buildings 
may frequently be avoided, and many an innocent perfon 
faved from capital punifhment. ‘The property of fpontaneous 
inflammation is well known, to belong to the different fpecies 
of pyrophori; but in this paper we have an account of many 
other fubftances, in common ufe, which are liable to the fame 
accident. Parched rye, bran in contact with linen, has taken 
fire, woollen ftuffs in a moift ftate, and perhaps when dry, 
dreffled wool, wet hay, corn and madder, and at times wet 


meal and malt, fail-cloth {meared “with oil, hemp, &c. A 


fire was kindled on board the frigate Maria, which lay near 
the ifland of Cronftadt. Strong fufpicion took place that the 
fire was occafioned by incendiaries; but by the fagacity of the 
late emprefs, it was difcovered to be owing to a mixture of 
Ruffian lamp-black, moiftened with hemp-oil varnifh, wrapt up 
in matting. This account is contained in a letter to the edi- 
tors, from the rev. W. Tooke. 

XVI. Defcription of a crane for wharfs. 

XVII. Defcription of an apparatus to be added to a com- 


mon pump, to anfwer - 4 ee ofe of a fire-engine. 
XVIII. Conclufion of Mr. Davies’s obfervations on water- 


ing meadows. 

XIX. Experiments on the means of improving the veffels 
ufed in cooking.’ By Mr. Sven Rinman, Member of the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm. From the Tranfactions of 
the faid Academy.— The author recommends an enamel 
made of an equal quantity of white femi-tranfparenr fluor 
fpar and of gypfum. ‘The fubject, however, 1s not con- 
cluded. : : | 

XX. Patent granted to Mr. Thomas Connop, for his in- 
vention of a machine for batting cotton or wool. 

XXI1. Patent of Mr. John Miles, for his invention of mak- 
ing lamps in different forms, fo as to give perfe& light, 
though ever fo much agitated. Apes eh abe . 

XXII. Patent granted to Mefits. Roberts ‘and Dight, for 
their new method of- painting. — This procefs is too long for 
infertion; the fuperiority of it confifts in ~the prefervation 
of tranfparency. ets. 

XXIII. Defcription of a method of preventing injary to 
the health of thofe employed in catding cotton. In a letter 
to the editors. With a plate-——The author obferves, that the 
great quantity of films and duft, which fly off in this opera- 
tion, are evidently hurtful. The fimpleft remedy for this 
evil, which occurred to him, was the inclofing’ the cards in 
fuch a manner as to keep the flyings from the peeple. Such 


parts of the cards, however, as require conftant attention, 
mult 
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mut neceffarily be. left expofed. _The humane author of : this 
paper, whofe name is not mentioned, has put the idea in 
practice, and finds it not only beneficial to the health of the 
manufacturers, but profitable, by more effectually collecting 
the flyings, which may be applied to fome purpofes with. ad- 
vantage. — It is to be lamented that while the encouragers of 
war and flavery cannot be eafy without obtruding themfelves 
on the notice of the public, men ftudious of general benefix 
fhould conceal their names. This fact feems to prove that no 
men feel fo certain of gratitude, as thofe who employ their 
talents in fupporting abufes. 

XXIV. An attempt-to obtain and preferve practical ftand- 
ards, for adjufting in future the weights and meafures of 
this kingdom. By Samuel More, Efq. Secretary to the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts,. Manufactures, and 
Commerce, From the, ‘Tranfactions of the faid Society. 
—This author advifes weights of agate to be kept at different 
places by way of ftandards. With refpect to meafures, he 
would have them referred to the fides of a cubic veffel, capa- 
ble of containing a quantity of foft river water, equal in 
weight to fixty-two pounds and a half, avoirdupois weight, 
at fixty degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. . Surely diftilled 
water muft be preferable to river water, which no doubt va- 
ries in different places. ‘The author would have the length of 
one fide of fuch a veffel taken as the ftandard foot. 

XXV. Defcription of a Fire-engine, on a new conftruc- 
tion. By Mr. Benjamin Dearborn. anak 

XXVI. Experiments and obferyations on the diffolution of 
metals in acids, and their precipitations ; with an account of 
a new compound acid menftruum. By James Keir, Efq. 
From the Tranfations of the Royal Society.— Mr. Keir finds 
that a mixture compofed of nitre, diffolved in oil of vitriol, is 
capable of diffolving filver eafily, while it does not affe& copper, 
iron, lead, regulus of cobalt, gold, and platina. Dilution, as 
might be expected, altered the properties of this compofition. 

XVII. Conclufion of Mr. Rinman’s experiments on the 
means of improving the veffels ufed in cooking. — Thefe ex- 
periments are worthy of attention, but are fo numerous that 
we cannot give even their general refult. 

XXVIII. Patent granted to Mr. John Tucker, of Wickham, 
tanner. — Mr. Tucker, by means of the gentle application of 
heat, aflerts that he can produce leather, not only of a fu- 
perior quality, but can perform the operation in a much fhort- 
er time, . 

XXIX. Patent granted to Mr. William Fulton, for fome 
mechanical improvements. 

XXX. Patent of Mr. Richard Fifhwick, for his invention 

of 
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of a new method of making white lead.— The differericé 
between the method ‘of this patentee, and that commonly 
eniployed, is the fubftituting tanner’s bark for horfe litter, in 
applying heat to the a ere As this alteration difclofes 
no new principle, we doubt how’ far its author is entitled to 
the privileges of a patent. 

XXXI. Patent of Mr. Taylor for his invention of a method 
of cafting irdn veffels of a particulat form. 

XXXII. Defeription of a fintple inftrument for taking per- 
pendicular heights by means of an angle of 45 degrees. 

-XXXIIl. On irrigation, or watering land;) with obferva- 
tions on the ufe of refervoirs for flood-waters. 

XXXIV. Account of a new conftruction of fome parts of 
clocks. 

XXXV. Continuation of Mr. Keir’s “experiments and ob- 
fervation$ on the diffolution of metals in acids, and their pre- 
cipitations. 

XXXVI. Experiments to aifeaver what kind of fteel is 
moft fit for receiving the magnetic powér: “By M. Briffon. 

XXXVH- Defcription of the mathine for knead dough, 
ufed at the public baking -houfes of Genoa: With a plate. 

XXXVI. Parent’ granted to Heltry Cort, for his i imiptove- 
ments in the manufacture of iron. - 

KXXIX: Patent ‘of Mr. Jamies Playfair, for his new me- 
thod of conftructing: locks for navigable canals. With two 

lates. 

XL. Patent granted to Mr. William Watts, ‘of Brifot! for 
his invention ‘of making frnall fhot folid throughout, . without 
the imperfections which ther hot ufwally have on heit fur- 
face — © 


¢ To all to whom thefe prefents fall come,;,&c. Now know 
ye,, that, im, compliance with the faid provifos,. I the faid William 
Watts do hereby declare, that my faid invention of making fmall 
thot folid throughout, perfectly ¢ clobular in form, and without the 
dimples, fcratches, and imperfections, which other fhot, heretofore 
manufactured, ufually have on their furface, is performed. in the 
manner following; that is to fay, take twenty hundred-weight of 
foft pig-lead, (more or lefs, according, to the flag; or poifoned 
lead, intended to be made,) melt it in an-iren pots. then take about 
a peck of coal-afhes, or dirt, ftrew the fame round the-edge of the 
pot, upon the furface of the metal, leaving the middle of the, metal 
naked; put in upon the metal which, is uncovered with the athes, 
or dirt, about forty pounds | weight of white or yellow arfenic; then 
cover the pot. with an iron cover, and clofe the edges of the cover, 
all round the pot, with mortar, clay, or dirt, to prevent the arfenic 
froin evaporating; keep a good fire under the pot for three or four 
hours, 
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hours, fo as to-have the lead red. shot, that the arfenic may be mix- 
ed with the, lead: and the lead thereby, be fully poifoned ; ; then, take 
off the:cover, and (kim. the metal;, then Jade it off into moulds or 
fand, .to cgol.in bars or.ingots,, and which when.cool is called flag, 
or poifoned lead. Them: takersrnother twenty. huadred- weight, of 
joft pig,lead, (according to the, quantity of fhot. intended, tobe 
made,)» melt ‘the fame in.an iron pet; then take about three-quar- 
ters of an hundred,weight.of fcum fromclean, pig-lead, put it into 
the pot, and let the. fame melt ;;when melied. put in one. of, the 
bars-or ingots of flag, or poifonéd lead ; and, when melted, with 
a finall ladle take Tome Of the thetal ‘but oF the pot, and drop it in 
water ‘fromthe height of abotit twb féet; if the thot be not round, 
put im ’more of the flag or poifotied’ lead, ‘till you find it drops 
round ; then fkim the metal, and. pyt.the fcani' into. afi' iron’ or 
copper frame, full of holés, according to the fize ofthe fhofin- 
tended’to be made; fquceze the ftum,’ white foft in the frame, with 
the ladle with w bith 3 it was taktn out of the pot’; then take the mes 
tal ‘out of the pot, and pour it ‘into the frame, over the furfice of 
the fcum, and let it drop through the frame into water,  1f forthe 
finalleft’ fhot,’ ‘the frame muft be atleaft teh feet above the water, 
and for the largeft fhot about oné hundred ond fifty feet, or niore, 
above fhe water, and fo in proportion, according to 7 bi of the 
thot intended to be made. _ In witunefs whereof, &c.” Pp, 343. 


-XIT. Patent for a method of beautifying wood. : 

XLII. Defcription of a method of vein-marbling, and ftain- 
ing filk, linen, cotton, paper, &c. In a letter to the edis 
tors, from Mr. Samuel Topiis, of Gainiborough. 


‘ Make a middling thick fize, or pafte, of flour and ‘water, ‘to 
which add_a ‘little powdered alum, and then boil it in the manner 
of glover’s, &c. pafte. ‘Put fome of the fize, when cool, into fe~ 
véral pots; arid mix with it fach kind of colours, or other matters 
ufed in flaining and dying, av are had in efteem. Have feady a 
painter's bruth to each pot, and, with any of the bruthes, {pread-a 
quantity of ‘the forementioned coloured fize, very even, on a flat 
piece pf- marble, er other kind of fmooth ftone, or on a fmooth 
board, or a table, according to the length and width of the piece 
of filk, linen, cotton, or fheet of :paper.. On the coloured fize, 
thus fpread, lay a ftrong plate of glafs, or one of tin, or copper, or a 
thin piece of board, prefling the plate (of whatever fort) gently 
with the hand on every part. Raife the plate, by lifting up one 
etid ; and it will be found veined, in every direction, by the’ adhe- 
fivenefs of the fize: immediately Tay the plate, thus prepared, on 
tlie filk, linen, or other article, and with the hand again gently 
prefs on every part of the plate, which will vein or ma ble the filk, 
he &c. with the fame figures as were.on the fized piates if 
the plate of glafs (which is preferable, but exceptionable on ac- 
3 : count 
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count of its brittlenefs) be not prefied too hard, a fecond imprefs 
fron, with a beautiful fort of fmaller-fized veins, may be had from 
the firft colouring ; and, if two different colours are defired on the 
| fame furface, there needs only a repetition of the procefs with the fize, 
if containing ftaining ingredients, and the other favorite colouring fub- 
| ftances. I may add, that a neat fort of tortoifefhell appearance, 
and a great variety of expreffive figares, may be produced this way, 
as alfo by various actions of the fingers upon the plate, before the 
fize lofes its moifture, and likewife by many times folding the filk, 
a | linen, of other material of flexible texture.’ r. 319. 


; XLII. Defcription of a method of fweeping narrow chim- 
neys. — ‘lhe method here recommended, and which is found 
to anfwer perfectly well, is the drawing a thick bufh up and 
down the chimney. . 
| XLIV. Conclufion of Mr. Keir’s experiments and obferva- 
Hi tions on the diffolution of metals in acids, &c.— We are 
: forry that Mr. Keir continves to ufe the old chemical nomen- 
clature, which is now almoft univerfally thought to be an un- 
meaning jargon. | 
XLV. Defcription of a mercurial level, invented by Alex- 
ander Keith, Efg. With a plate. : 
XLVI. Defcription of a pentrough, for equalifing the water 
falling on water wheels. By George Quayle, Efq. 
XLVII. Method of preparing Naples yellow. By M. 
Couret. | : 
AM XLVIH. Obfervations on the mechanifim of felting. By 
i M. Monge. 
XLIX. Patent granted to Mr. Henry Cort, for improve- 
| | ments in the manufacture of iron. 
if L. Patent of Mr. Jofeph Bramah for feveral improvements 
\ and additions to the fire-engine originally invented by him. _ 
| LI. Patent granted to Mr. Samuel Hooper, for his inven- 
} tion of a new method of making and manufaCturing printing 
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aper. : 
‘ LI. Patent granted to Mr. Albert Angell, for his invention 
i called Britannic elaftic gum, ufeful in feveral forts of paint- 
a ing. 
i UL Experiments and obfervations on the potatoe root. 
: By G. Pearfon, M.D. F.R.S.—It appears that potatoes 
a) contain two parts; in feven, of their weight, of meal. The 
a) fluid diftilled from potatoes was nearly pure water. The au- 
| thor confiders the potatoe root as a rhechanical mixture of its 
ez feveral ingredients. The word mechanical, applied to the 
ftruGture of a vegetable, is a harfh expreffion. He does not 
think that the meal of potatoes is lefs nutritive than that of 


| gtain, and very juftly obferves that potatoes, with ser 
alt 
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falt and water, are capable of nourithing men cothplétely. 
Dr. Pearfon adds—‘ There is good reafon to: believe that 
cuftom would foon render boiled or, baked potatoes as agree- 
able tothe palate, as.bread; and that they might fupply its 
place, at dinners of animal food, in many cafes, with/decifive 
advantages.’ In confirmation of this opinion, we may re- 
mark, that we are acquainted with one perfon who never eats 
bread at dinner when he can obtain potatoes; and that-he has 
the appearance of being remarkably well nourifhed. Dr. 
Pearfon remarks, that the potatoe may be rendered more 
nutritive. by malting; but very properly adds, that in this 
fate, like alliftrong-tafting mucilages, at foon palls the appe- 
tite. ‘This paper contains gerd obfervations worthy of gene- 
ral attention. . «© . 
¥ th Defeription + a fitcam engine. » By John» Cooke, 

fe 

Lv. Obfervations.on draining land. -By Mr, John Wedge. 

LVI’ On the means of increafing the power of horfes 
when drawing in mills, &c. By M. Bajllet f Belloy. 
* ‘LVII. Conclufion of Mr. mong § obfervations on the 
mechaitifm of felting. 
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The Journal i an Excurfion to the Unihea States if North’ Ame- 
‘riea, in the Summer’ of 1794. By Henty Wanfey, Fo A. S. 
a Wilt/hire Clothier. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Wilkie... 1796. 


Wwe have not perufed any account of America which ham 
upon the. whole,, given as equal, {arisfaction with the 
contents of this Journal, which appears to be anintelligent.and 
candid, repofitory, ef facts collected with, diligence and accu 
acy, Mr. Wanfey thus introduces his excurfionto mn notice. 
of the readex— oh 


‘ A defite of knowing fothething of the United States, of which 
we hear fo much, and know fo little, together With fome oécur- 
rences in bufitefs, fnduced' te to make trip thither during the laft 
fummets «I have been‘*highly gratified; and as my account is 
chiefly founded on my own aétual experience and obfervation; and 
differentin many refpeats: from any other account, I am induced 
by thefe ntotives, ‘ds Wellas*by the requeft of many friends, to fend 
my Jourral forth into*thé world. It is publifhed in the fame order 
in “vhich it was written on the fpot, ‘which I hope will be an 
excufe forthe want of method, or occafional J es eam to be found 
in fome places. 

‘ In marratives ofthis kind, the world is generally better pleafed 
with plain matter of fa&t, than abftra& difquifitions, or the author's 
own: fentiments. obteuded too much on the reader. 

Carat. Rev. Vou. XX. Fuly, 1797. U * Mott 
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¢ Moft of the modern accounts of the United States have been 
publifhed under the influence of prejudice. While fome have rat- 
ed them. too highly in the clafs of nations, others have depreciated 
them too much, even to contempt. Imlay’s:is the puff wired, and 
Cooper’s the puff odvigue. On the other hand, the author of the 
Letters on Emigration, lately publithed by Kearfley, has viewed 
every thing with a jaundiced eye. I took Briffot’s Travels in my 
hand, and paffed over the fame ground as he did, from Bofton 
through Connetticut to New York, aud afterwards to Philadelphia, 
and frequently ‘ftopt at the fame inns. His account’is tolerably ac- 
éurate; however,in‘a period of five years, forme’ confiderable al- 
terations and improvements have taken place. His book gives 
much reabsinformation. His account of Mr. ‘Hamilton, Mr. 
Wadfworth, and of the prefident, agrees with my -own’ obferva= 
tions, as ‘I was°in company, and at the table of éach of them,’ 
Pe viiy 25% 

Notwithftanding Mr. Wanfey’s remark, that ‘in narratives 
of this kind,’ the authors fhould not, ¢ too much obtrude their 
fentiments,’ there is no reader who would not with for-a fre- 
quent recurrence of remarks diftinguifhed by fuch good fenfe 
and originality as the following — 7 


‘ The prefent appears to.me, a good point of time to take a! fketch 
of Aiperica, and to mark its progrefs fince it:began to rank among the 
nations of the earth. This government israifing itfelf on anew fyftem, 
— without kings — without nobles withouta hierarchy. Religion is 
left toits own intrinfic worth and evidence, and we now. fhall fee whe- 
ther it can fupport its. due influence among men, without aéts of par- 
liament to inforce it ; and. whether it is effential. to religion, that its 
emninent men.‘ fhould rear their mitred fronts in courts and parlia- 
ments :” if it will not, it will then, indeed, appear to-be a neceffa- 


ty engine of ftate, to. keep rational beings in awe and fudjetion. 


 ¢ It will be grateful to pofterity to mark the-beginnings of an 
empire; not: founded on conqueft, but on the fober progrefs and 
dictates of: reafon, and totally difencumbered of the feudal-fyftem, 
which. has cramped the, genius of mankind for more than feven 
hundred years pait,.: : ) 

¢ In thefe: States, you behold a certain plainnefs and fimplicity 
of manners, which befpeak temperance, .equality/of condition, and 
a fober ufe of the faculties of the mind — the mens fanasin corpore 
Jano. Itis feldom. you hear of a mad man, or. ai blind:man,: in 
any of the States; feldom of a fclo de fe, or, a mam afflited with 
the gout and. palfy.. There is, indeed, at Philadelphia, an‘ hofpital 
for lunatics. I went over it, but found there very ‘few, .if any, 
who were natives; they were chiefly Inth, and moftly wonien. 
The diforders in the United States, arife chiefly from external 
caufes. A-bilious remittent fever is commap in the /Sottth and 
middle 
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middle States, about the clofe of every hot fummer, owing to the 
increafed exhalations, at that feafon, of the ftagnant-waters, which 
abound. But this evil is leffening in» proportion to the cultivation 
of their foil, which tends to render the climate itfelf more tempe- 
rate.’ P. ix, | 4 





After a very agreeable journal of his voyage from England, 
vay 4 Wanley gives the following ‘account of the city of 
Bofton’— | i pl, 


¢ On our arrival, we enquired for the beft houfe of entertain- 
ment; and: were.direéted to the Bunch of Grapes, in. State- Street, 
kept by colonel Coleman... It is nothing unufual in, America for 
army officers to keep ‘taverns. Aman with the title of major 
fometimes; holds your horfe, and captains are digging bythe road 
fide; it is a veftige.of the revolution... During the American war, 
a man’s promotion was not meafured fo much by his rank or for- 
tune, as by his zeal and afliduity if the fervice of his. country, and 
it was a cheap way of rewarding him for his fervices. sp 
‘ In the year 1740, Bofton was efteemed the largeft town in 
America, now Philadelphia and New York rank before it; never- 
thelefs; it ds a very flourifhing place, full of bufinefs and aétivity. 
The merchants and tradefmen meet every day, from twelve to two 
o’clock, *in State-Street, ‘as oman exchange, “'We énquired for a 
porter, ‘to fetch our luggage from the fhip to the tavern, anda free 
negro ‘offered*himfelf, for which fervice he required half a dollar. 
The negroes inthis ftate are all free, and are a refpectable body of 
peoples’ ‘They:have a free-mafons club, into whiclnthey admit no 
white perfon: However, 'I believe they are not yet admitted to hold 
offices of ftate; though they vote for them: This town, or city, 
contains about eighteen thoufand imhabitants. ‘Statesftreet.is the 
principal one, about twenty yards widey is near the center of the 
town, and leads down to the long wharf. ‘Cornhill is. another con> 
fiderable ftreet ; it» put ‘me in mind of Bafingftoke. -Their foot 
ways ate not yet paved with flat ftones, the horfé‘and foot way be- 
ing alike pitched with pebbles, and pofts and .agutter to divide 
them, like the ‘old ‘fathioned towns in. England; ‘The buildings 
likewife, are but indifferent; many of them, as well as their 
churches, are’ weather-boarded at the fide, and all ‘of them roofed 
with fhingles: A’ very aukward: looking railed enclofure on the 
top of the: houfes, “for drying clothes, which gives them a very od@ 
appearance. « The-part of the town. called New or Weft Bofton, 
is an exception to this, for the houfes there are all neat and elegant, 
(of brick). with handfome entrances and door cafes, and a flight of 
fteps up.tothe entrance. ? 
‘ Atcolonel'Coleman’s, which is more properly a lodging houfe than 
a tavern, we were but very indifferently accommodated as to beds; 


generally. two ina toom, and:not very cleanly, for we were much 
Ua peftered 
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peftered:with bugs. At two e’clock dinner was announced, and 
we were fhewn into a room where we found a long table covered 
with difhes, and plates for twenty perfons. We were ferved with 
falmon,: veal, béef,, mutton, fowl, ham, roots, puddings, &c, &e. 
each man had his pint of Madeira before him, and for this and our 
breakfuft, tea,.fupper and bed, we paid fiye fhillings currency, for 
they make, no feparate charges, nor do they abate of their charges, 
Were you to-dine out every day. There is no fhynefs in converfa- 
tion, as at an Englifh table. People of different countries and 
Tangtiages mix together, and converfe as familiarly as old aequaint- 
‘neces. 2 Three or four of our company were French emigrants. 
"On one fideof me fat a Mr. Watfhington from Virginia, (no re- 
ation to. the prefident, or very diftant,). and on the:otlhier fide.a 
‘young man from Philadelphia, next-to-him'a perfon from Newbury 
‘Port, thrée hundred -and fifty miles north of Philadelphia. I found 
my felf wéll‘entertained with their converfation, onmany fubjects new 
‘to°me.' In ‘halfan hour afterthe cloth was removed every perfon had 
quitted.table, to go-to their feveral occupations and employments, 
’xéept the Frenchmen and ourfelves ;- for the Americans know the 
Valite’ of time too well to wafte it atthe table. Here-l met a Mr. 
Arimftfongs once «a clothier at Corfhaim, in Wilts, near my native 
‘place. © Whien we meet’a countryman in a remote: part ,of the 
‘world we ifpeak to him as At intimate acquaintance, though perhaps 
“we have’ neVer féen' each other before. This was the cafe at»pr 
fent. ‘I took a walk with him to Bunker Hill and Brede’s Eb, 
the ground where the Americans, (June r7th, 1775,) firft. refitted 
ithe aitick of the Britith. A ‘captain Greatan accompanied . us, 
‘who was an-officer dn the'fpot at the very time. Hedeferibed the 
whole ation, and fhewed ns the plaice where Dr. Warren. fell ; 
the poitit'where the attack began; and the road by which the Ame- 
‘ficans retreated. “The aG@ion was not fought on Bunker Hill, as 
Ys Gn 'Pecord, But on’ Brede’s Hill. . It was but a'detachment of the 
‘main atmy which were in aétion. We followed the fame route 
the “armies went, for two miles; we then filed off to the left,, and 
came to the'town of Cambridge, where the principal univerfity an 
the ftate is‘eftablitied. It is called Havard College, is an exceilent 
inftitation, was fottnded about the year 1650, is well endowed, anid 
fupports three hundred ftudents; ‘two large handfome brick -build- 
ings feparate from each other; a third has been taken down lately, 
‘to be'rébuilt. We returned to Bofton over the new bridge, a moist 
‘prodigious work for fo infant‘a*country; a work, as Mr.. Hobe 
obferved, worthy the Roman. empire. It j is a bridge over ap arm 
‘of the fea; above one thoufand eight hundred feet long, and about 
thirty four wide, well lighted all the way into’Bofton, about a mile 
in Jength. This bridge’is built entirely of .wood, and coft*about 
‘twenty-four thoufand pourids, and marks the: genius and. {pirit of 
“the town of Boflon.. It had been opened but ‘above five months, 
he é when 
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when we pafied it. About half way over the bridge, wesobferved 
two iron rings; captain Greatan, by one of them, lifted’ up a trap 
door, and difcovered a large room below, capable of holding two 
hundred men; to which-we defcended by, ftairs, and faw the .ma- 
chinery by which the draw bridge is lifted up for large veflels to 
pafs. In hot weather, this muft ‘be a moft delightful cool retreat, 
as well as an excellent place for bathing. 

‘ There are two other long wooden bridges léadin g from Bofton, 
Myftic and Dorchefter. The latter is built on the {cite of an an- 
tient Indian bridge, part of the cauféway of which ftill remains 
perfect ; but thefe are no§ to compare with the new bridges A 
very elegant theatre was opened at Bofton about three months ago, 
far fuperior in tafte, elegance and convenience, to the Bath, or aay 
other country theatre that-I have ever yet feen in England. I was 

there laft night, with Mr, and Mrs. Vaughan. ‘The play and 
farce were Inkle and Yarico, and Bon Ton; I paid a dollar fora 
ticket. It held about twelve hundred perfons. One of the drama- 
tis perfonze, was a negro, and he filled his character with great 
propriety. . The drefs of the company being perfectly Englifh, and 
tome of the a¢tors, (Jones and his wife,) being thofe I had ‘feet per- 
form the laft winter at Salifbury, in Shatford’s company, made me 
feel myfelf at home. Between the play and farce, the orcheftra having 
played Ca Ira, the gallery called aloud for Yankee-doodle, which 
after fome fhort oppofition was complied with. A Mr. Powell is 
the manager of the play-houfe. Mr, Goldfinch, the ingenious ar- 
chite&t of this theatre, has alfo lately built an elegant crefcent, call- 
ed the Tontine, about fourteen or fixteen elegant -houfes, which 
let for near two hundred pounds fterling, a year. 

‘ In Bofton, they have forty hackney coachés, and for'a quarter 
dollar you are carried to any part of thetown.’ Pp. 38. 


A fhort account of a few manufactories eftablifhed near 
Bolton’ is concluded with remarks which will prove highly 
fatisfaCtory to thofe who are fenfible of the value of our com- 
merce with America — 


‘ All thefe I judge rather the feeds of manufactories, than any 
large or permanent eftablifluments, — That energy which is created 
in our country by neceflity and difficulty of living, cannot take 
place there for many years; nor need England fear a rivalfhip there, 
or in any other country. France, when difburthened of her pre- 
fent military government, will be many years in recovering her 
manufa¢tories. 

* When we confider that the United States, with fcarcely four 
millions of inhabitants, import annually of our manufactures moré 
than twelve millions of dollars in value, it follows, that when her 
inhabitants are encreafed to eight millions, fhe’ will want manufac- 
tures to the annual amount of twenty-four millions of dollars. 
From ‘hence I conclude, that her population and profperity are an 
U 3 : advantage 
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advantage to Great Britain, I am convinced-that the ability of the 
United States to manufacture, cannot keep pace, by any means, 
with her encreafing population ; at leaft for a century. It there- 
fore follows, that fhe muft encreafe in her demand for foreign ma- 
nufactures; and the Americans generally acknowledge that no 
country can fupply them fo well as Great Britain.’ p, 48. 


BE 5 Wanfey thus defcribes a vifjt to the celebrated general 
ates— * 


¢ J went this morning, vith Mr, Prieftly and Mr. Henry, to 

breakfait with general Gates, the hero of Saratoga. He has a very 

leafant country, fituation, about three miles from New York, on 
the borders of the Sound ; from whence you have a good view of 
Long Ifland, and of the fhipping. He received us very hofpitably, 
His wife is a pleafant, chatty, fat little woman, of fixty ; and de- 
{cribed to us a vifit paid to them by an Indian warrior, whofe dig- 
nity of manners, and ferious behaviour, were both engaging and 
refpectable, — Seeing a fervant holding a filver waiter, and carry- 
ing the cups thereon, he obferved that the fervant was putting it to 
a wrong ufe; a hole fhould haye been drilled in jt, and it fhould be 
hung round the neck, for then it would make an excellent breaft- 

late. He alfo remarked on the want of good judgment among 
the white people, in having their bed-rooms piled on the top of the 
others; walking upwards is fo unnatural; efpecially when there was 
fo much room on the ground. Befides you were in that fituation 
fo eafily furprized by the enemy, who could put a fire under you, 
and burn you, while you were afleep. Many other obfervations, 
equally odd, he alfo made, all of which I make no doubt he was. 
convinced were according to the true diftates of nature-and com- 
mon fenfe, and the fitnefs and reafon of things. 

‘The old general, upon finding I came from Wiltfhire, called 
me countryman, and faid he wag born not far from me, near Tot- 
nefs, in Devonfhire. © He° is ‘quite the uncle Toby ; all his ideas 
and expreffions ‘are ftill ‘military’; at the fame time fo modeft, as 
not to mention -dny thing relating to Saratoga, or any of his own 
military atchievements.’ P-79. 


Our author’s liyely and _jaffeCting account of a fpecies of 
American patriotifm will probably call to the recolleétion of 
the reader the preparations made for the king’s acceptance of 
the conftitution in the Champ de Mars, at the early and inno- 
cent period of French freedom—  * a 


‘ AsI was getting up in the morning, I> heard ‘drums beating 
and fifes playing. I ran to the window, ‘and faw a large body of 
people on the other fide of the governor's houfe, ‘with fhigs flying, 
and marching two and two towards the’ water fide... What, thought 
I, can the meaning of this be? The peaceful Americans with the 
enfigns of war? What! have the Americans a ftanding army toa 
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in time of peace? The found ofthe drum is what I have not 
heard fince I left England. I haftened down ftairs, and the myf- 
tery was foon explained: it was a procetfion of young tradefmen 
going in boats to Governor's Ifland, to give the ftate a day’s work. 

Fortifications are there erecting for: {trengtheuing’ the entrance to 
New York Harbour ; it is a patriotic and general refolution.of the 
inhabitants of this city, to work.a day gratis, without any diftinc- 
tion of rank or condition, for the public advantage, on thefe for- 
tifications. To-day, the whole trade of carpenters and joiners ; 
yefterday, the body of mafons; before this, the grocer, {chool- 
matters, coopers, and barbers: next Monday, ‘all the attorneys 
and men concerred in the law, handle the mattock and fhovel, the 
whole day, and carry their provifions with them. How rioble ig 
this ! How it cherithes unanimity and love for their country | How 
much does it‘ tend to unite all ranks of people, and rénder' the fou 
cial compa@ firm ‘and united!’ p. 81. 


The philanthropift will fympathife with our author, and 
exclaim — Long may fuch unanimity diftinguifh the people of 
America, and the virtues of peace and freedom adorn anid 
flrengthen the rifing republic !—It is evident, however, from 
our author’s obfervations on the American parties, that he 
means the focial unanimity of citizens, and not ‘tinanimity in 
the body politic : he thus characteriles the “fedcrali/is and 
anti-federalifi— 


¢ The former are ‘thofe who are attached to the _prefent federal 
government; they ftudy to give it weight and confequence, and 
are for keeping a funded debt ta {trengthen the hands, of govern- 
ment; they. are rather averfe to French. politics, and for preferving 
a peace and good underftanding with Great Britain. The heads of 
this party are general Wafhington, colonels Hamilton, Dexter, Lee, 
Murray, Sedgwick, and W, Smith, 

* The anti- federalifts ‘are for curtailing the power of, congrefs, 
and leaning to a popular form of government; are totally againft 
the funding fyftem, as the fource of corruption; fronger in the 
principles of republicanifm, and for adopting French politics, with 
a fixed averfion to Great Britain. At the head of thefe are Meffrs. 
Maddifon, Jefferfon, Randolph, Monroe, Clark, Dayton, Giles, &c. 

‘ It is believed by many of good judgment spat cool heads, that 
thefe fparrings between’ the federalifts and anti-federaliits will do ‘no 
mifchief, but rather keep alive a degree of public {pirit, which is 
not naturally very ftrong in the Americans, but which is effentially 
neceffary in all free governments. 

« Controverfy, and difcuffion, in my opinion, are as neceffary to 
the well being of the body politic, as food and exercife are.to the 
body corporate. The free difcuffion of all public meafures, pre- 
vents the abufe of power. In all countries, in all governments, 
put men out of the fear of controul, and they become tyrants. 
Why is not Spain as fertile in men of genius as Great Britain? Be- 
U4 caufe 
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caufe they dare not write or fpeak for fear of the inquifition, 
P. 90. 





¢ Who have been more reprobated than Doétors Prieftley, Price, 
and J. Jebb? And where will you find three contemporary Britons 
who have been more ufeful to mankind! If the prefent age will 
not honor’them, pofterity fhall do them juftice, and future ages 
fhall call them bleffed! The meretricious pen of a Burke, fome- 
times employed in favor of liberty, and fometimes to deftroy it, 
with all its tropes and figures, with all its brilliant ornaments and . 
dazzling trinkets, will be execrated by the next age, who will have 
a fairer ftandard to judge them by ; — to them he will appear as an 
ignis-fatuus leading men out of their way into bogs and quagmires. 
— This is the man that has been one of their greateft calumniators.' 
P. 92. 

We know not what thofe who admire the eloquent infanity 
of Mr. Burke, will fay to the remarks which conclude the ex- 
tract ; of the truth of the pre/entiment they difcover, we have 
a fleady belief. The difciples of Mr. Burke wiil indeed pay 
dearly for their initiation: while they imagine they have 
{natched the blooming fruit of political knowledge, they will 
tafte and die ;, they wili imbibe a mental poifon that will render 
them unworthy and unable to enjoy the paradife of renovated 
—rational liberty. 

Mr. Wanfey gives the ee deicription of the houfe of 
reprefentatives i in Congrefs, and finifhes with’a remark worthy 
the attention of many Britifh fenators— 

‘ On entering the houfe of reprefentatives, F was ftruck with the 
convenient arrangement of the feats for the members. The fize of 
the chamber was about one hundred feet by fixty. The feats in 
three rows formed femi-circles behind each other, facing the fpeak- 
er, who was in a kind of pulpit near the centre of the radii, and 
the clerks below him. Every member was acconimodated for 
writing, by there being likewife a circular writing defk to each of 
the circular feats. Over the entrance was a large gallery, into 
which were admitted every citizen, without diitin€tion, who chofe 
to attend ; and under the gallery likewife were accommodations for 
thofe who were introduced. But no perfon either in the gallery or 
under it, is fuffered to exprefs any marks of epplaute or difcontent, 
at what is debated ; it being underftood they are prefent in’ the per- 
fon of their reprefentative. This has been a great error in the new 
French government. An attempt, however, was once made fo in- 
troduce it here * (itm March taft) by. a clapping of hands, at a fpeech 

* This was not the firt inflance of the kind. In {791-0r 1792, a fpecc” 
of general Jackfon’s, on the trial of a contefted ele@ion, was loudly app'auded 


by the audience: on which occafion, the {peaker ordered the galleries to be 
cleared, but was over-ru.ed by the majority of the members prefent im a very 
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which fell from Mr. Parker. But thewhole houfe inftantly rofe 
to refent it, and adjourned their bufinefs, being then in a com- 
mittee, and the galleries were cleared. 

‘ Over the door I obferved a buft of Dr. Franklin, the great 
founder of their liberties, and the father of their prefent conftitus 
tion. 

“ Eripuit ceelo fulmen, fceptrumque tyrannis.” 7 

¢A ferious attention to bufinefs marked the countenances of the 

reprefentatives, who were all decently dreffed; which is not the cafe 

in all houfes of that kind me®ing for the difpatch of national 
bufinefs.’ © p. 111, 


The recent attack by Mr. Paine on the character of general 
Wathington, gives, if poffible, an additional intereft to our 
author’ s account of ‘ the prefident of the United States.’ Su- 

erior to the influence of either ariftocratical or democratical 
malice, Mr. Wanfey’s ingenuous penetration offers a juft tri- 
bute to the fame of that truly great man: nor will the readet 
fail to be imprefled with the truth and eloquence of the pdilo- 
fophical clorhier’s introductory remarks— 


‘ Friday, Fune 6. Had the honor of an interview with the 
prefident of the United States, to whom I was introduced by Mr, 
Dandridge, his fecretary. He received me very politely, and after 
reading ‘my letters, I was afked to breakfaft. There was very 
Jittle of the ceremony of courts, the Americans will not permit 
this; nor does the difpofition of his excellency lead him to affume 
it, 

‘ I confefs, I was ftruck with awe and veneration, when I re- 
collected that I was now in the prefence of one of the greateit men 
upon earth — the great Wafhington —the noble and wife bene- 
factor of the world! as Mirabeau ftyles him ;——the advotate of 
human nature —'the friend of both worlds. Whether we view 
him as a general in the field, vefted with unlimited authority and 
power, at the head of a victorious army; or in the cabinet, as the 
prefident of the United States; or as a private gentleman, cultivat- 
ing his owa farm; he is ftill the fame great man, anxious only to 
difcharge with propriety the duties of his relative fituation, His 
conduét has always been fo uniformly manly, honourable, juit, 
patriotic, and difinterefted, that his greateft enemies cannot fix on 
any one trait of his character that can deferve the leaft cenfure. 
His paternal regard for the army while he commanded it; his 
earneft and fincere defire to accomplith the glorious object for 
which they were contending ; his endurance of the toils and hazards 
of war, without ever receiving the leaft emolument from. his coun, 
try; and his retirement to private life after the peace, plainly evince, 
that his motives were the moft pure and patriotic, that could pro- 
ceed from a benevolent heart. His letters to Cangrefs during the 
wal, 
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war, now lately publithed in England * as well as his circular letter 
and farewell orders to the armies of the United States, at the end 
of the war, fhew him to have been juftly ranked among the fine 
writers ofthe age, When we look down from this truly great and 
illuftrious character, upon other public fervants, we find a glaring 
contraft; nor can we fix our attention upon any other great men, 
without difcovering in them a vait and mortifying diffimilarity ! 

* The prefident in, his perfon, is tall and thin, but erect; ‘rather 
of an engaging than a dignified prefence. He appears very thought- 
ful, is flow in delivering himfelf, which occafions fome to conclude 
him referved, but it is rather, 1 apprehend, the effect of much 
thinking'and reflection, for there is great appearance to me of affa- 
bility and accommodation. .He was at this time in his fixty-third 
year, being, born February 11, 1732, O. S. but “he has very. little 
the appearance of age, having been all his life-time fo exceeding 
temperate... There is a certain anxiety vifible in his countenance, 
with marks of extreme fenfibility. 

‘ Notwithftanding his great attention and eipispti in the 
affairs of his well-regulated government, and of his own agricultu- 
ral. concerns, he is in correfpondence with many of the eminent 
geniufes in the different countries of Europe, not fo much for the . 
fake of learning and fame, as to procure the knowledge of agricul. 
ture, and the arts ufeful to his country. 

oe informed, his excellency, in the courfe of converfation, that 
I was a manyfacturer from England, who, out’ of curidfity as well 
as bufi nefs, had made an excurfion to America, to fee the flate of 
fociety there ; to infpeét their various manufaétories, and particu- 
larly the woollen, with which I was beft acquainted, The gene- 
ral afked me what Pthought-of their wool? 1 informed:him, that I 
had feen: fome ‘very good and fine, at Hartford; in Connecticut, 
which théy’ told me-came. from Georgia, but that in general it was 
very indifferent: yet from the appearance of it, I was convinced it 
was capablé- of very-great improvement, ‘That, to: my ifurprife, 
in the courfe of travelling two hundred and -fifty miles from, ‘Bofton 
hither, I had not feen any flock of more. than.twenty. or. thirty 
fheep, and ‘but few of thefe ;: from whence-I concluded there was 
ho great quantity: grown in the ftates, fo as to anfwer any great 
purpofes for manufaéture.: -His excellency obferved, ,that from, his 
own experience; “he believedoit capable of great improvement, for 
he had been trying sfome experiments, with» his| own, flocks. (at 
Mount Vernon;) that by attending to breed and pafturage, he had 
fo far improved his fleeces, as:to have encreafed.them: trem two to 
fix pounds a-piece; but thar finee, froma multiplicity of, othen 


‘objects to attend to, they were, by being negleéted,,,gone. back to 
‘half their weight, being now fcarcely three pounds, I, took this 





* Official Letters iron General Wahhington to Congress, See Crit, Rev. 
New Arr. Vol, XII. p- 428, and Vol. XVI. p. 170, 
opporunity 
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opportunity to offer him one of my publications on the Encoue 
ragement of Wool, which he feemed with pleafure to receive. 

‘ Mrs. Wathington herfelf made tea and coffee for us. On the 
table were two {mall plates of fliced tongue, dry toaft, bread and 
butter, &c. but no broiled. fifh, as is the general cuftom. Mifs 
Cuftis, her grand-daughter, a very pleafing young lady, of about 
fixteen, fat next to her, and her brother, George Wathington 
Cuftis, about two years older than herfelf. ‘There was but litttle 
appearance of form: one fervant only attended, who had no livery; 
a filver urn for hot water, was the only article of expence on the 
table. She appears fomething older than the prefident, though I 
underfland, they were both born in the fame year; fhort in fta- 
ture, rather robuft ; very plain in her drefs, wearing a very plain 
cap, with her grey hair clofely turned up under it. She has routs 
or levees, (which-ever the people chufes to call them) every Wed- 
nefday and Saturday, at Philadelphia, during the fitting of Congrefs. 
But the anti-federalifts object even to thefe, as tending to give a 
fuper-eminency, and introductory to the paraphernalia of courts. 

‘ After fome general converfation, we rofe from table, to view 
a model which a gentleman from Virginia, who had breakfafted 
with us, had brought for the infpeétion of the prefident. It wasa 
fclieme to convey vefiels on navigable canals, from one lock to 
another, without the expence of having flood-gatés, by means of a 
lever, weighted by a quantity of water pumped into a refervoir. 

* The prefident has continual applications from the ingenious, as 
the patron of every new invention, which, good or bad, he with 
great patience liftens to, and receives them all in a manner to make 
them go away fatisfied,’ p. 122. 


It has been frequently and-confidently afferted that the fta- 
bility of the American conftitution depended on the life of the 
illuftriousehara€ter juft defcribed ; our author’s attentive ob- 
fervation'on the manners and government of. the Unired States 
has led him to form a contrary opinion : — he obferves — 

‘ The Englifh are apt to think of general Wathington as the 
Greeks did of He&tor — , 

“ When Heétor falls, then Ilion is no more ;”’ 

I was much of that opinion myfelf, before I went to America, but 
I now think otherwife: their government is of that mild excellent 
frame as to require in the executive power not great-abilities, as the 
complicated affairs’ of Europe do, but only'a cool judgment, and 
a flownefs.to aé&t. If America avoids war and interferen¢e im the 
politics of Europe, nothing can hurt-her.. ‘Phe fpirit obferved in 
their political clubs‘and felf-created focieties will do nd.material 
mifchief; it .will only keep them from falling .into that fupinenefs 
and paffive acquiefcence to the meafures of miniftry, .whiech have 
been {fo fatal to the liberties of the people in other countries. The 
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warm animated difputes between the plebeians and patricians in 
ancient Rome, was the foundation of all its greatnefs, and fo,, in 
my opinion, will be the fparrings between the federalifis and the 
anti-federalifts. A vigorous executive power is uuneceflary ih 
ftates like thofe of America,’ Pp. 187. 


The cannot be a more ftriking iliuftration of our author’s 
fentiments, than the dignified order which attendéd the great 
Wafhington’s recent refignation of the prefidency ; this folemn 
cera in the hiftory of American freedom has given an unrival- 
Jed fpecimen of the fteady character which obtained, and which 
will doubtlefs render permanent, the liberties of the new 
world. 

We lament that our limits compel us to withdraw our at- 
tention from the produétion before us, which we recommend 
to the public as one that will afford confiderable information 
and pleafure in the perufal. 





A Vindication of the Doftrine of Scripture, and of the Primitive 
Faith y concerning the Deity of Chrifi: in Reply to Dr. 
Priefiley’s iy y of Early Opinions, &c. st ke Jamie 
jon, D.D. F.A.S.S. Minifier of the ~Gofpel, Forfar, 
2 Vols. 8vo. 106s. Boards. Dilly. 


HE idea of this work’ (we are informed by Dr. Jamiefon) 
‘ was firft fugceited by a letter which appeared, under Dr. 
Priettley’s fignature, in one of the London prints, about four years 
ago. ‘The defign of this letter -was to ftate that, although fome 
years had elapi fed fince the publication of his Hiftory « of Early 
Opinions concerning Jefus Chrift, no anfwer had been given to it; 
and that, if the fine filence fhould he obferved during a certain 
time which he is pleafed to limit, he would confider it as an ac- 
knowledgment, on the part of the whole Chriftian world, that it 
was unanfwerable. 

* For a confiderable time, I hefitated, expecting that fome more 
able combatant would enter the lifts againft this literary giant, who 
has * defied the armies of the living God,” Buta full conviction that 
I have truth on my fide, emboldened me to engage in this work); 
and, notwithtft tanding various difcoura: cements, to proceed in ity 
Vol. i. P. ll. 


In the condu& of this elaborate performance, it has been 
the object of the author, as far as the nature of his undertak- 
ing would admit, to reftore the controverfy to its proper li- 
mits 3 with a view to which, he not only confiders the princi- 
pl arguments from fcripture contained in Dr. Prieftley’s Hif- 
tory, but occafionally introduces others, which were diltinctly 

publithed 5 
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publithed ; efpecially as being referred to for further abine. 
tion. 4 
Dr. Jamiefon’ has divided his Vindication. into fix books. 
the firj? of which inveftigates the doctrine of the ancient 
Jews concerning’ the Mel tah, — the /econd, the doétrine’ of 
the New: Teftament’ concerning Jefus Chrift,-—~ the zhird, 
the evidence of the: deity of Chri Soot therufe of that ex 
prefion, ‘ the Son of God,’—the fourth, Dr. Prieftley’s ar- 
guments againft the deity of Chrift.-The fifth enters on the 
hiftory of the pretended Unitarian doctrine among Jewith, 
and the fxthjyamong Gentile Chriftians. Each beek is dé- 


‘wided into fubordinate chapters. 


We thould have been glad, had the nature and centnat 
the work: permitted, to ‘have>prefented our reatiers with 
more precife fummary of iti; but thus much we make no 
fcruple to declare, thatit is.by far the ableft-defenee which 
has hitherto appeared. and that, whether or’not: its“appeat- 
ance be within the time Dr: Prieftley has molt LocrcarLYr 
thought proper to limit before ‘he fhould draw his corclition, 
it will certainly refeue the Chriftian world:from admitting that 
his boafted:performance was:teceived ‘as wnanfwerable. — For 


‘a fpecimen-of: Dr.. Jamiefon’s.manner, we infert the follow- 
‘ing extract | ; 


: Ou r author fays; “ Tet us ‘now.attend to fome particulars in 


the hjftory of the apoitles. ae We cordially accede to the propoilal, 


being cofvinced that the more this hiftory i ig examined, the more 


‘will the falfty of our author’s fyftem appear. . “* When Herod,” 


he fays, “ had put to death James, the brother of John, and im- 
prifoned Peter, we read, Acts xii. 5. that prayer was made without 


‘céafing of thé church unto God, "ide to Chrift, for him.” But 


the point that the doctor has yet to prove, is, that this prayer w2s 


‘exclufively made to the Father. We have at leaft as good reafon 


to believe that this prayer was heard and anfwered by ‘the Sen, 2s 
that it was wiade to the Father. For Peter fays; * Now, I know ot 
a furety, that the Lord hath fent. his angel, and hath delivered ng 

ver, 11. But our author informs us that “ this term, the M ma 
generally fio snifies Chrift.” And the moft, that can be faid _ , m/e 
other, is that it generally fignifies the Father. But we are b° 39° 


‘derftai nd neither exclufively. For we have as good eviden. wat 


u 
Jefus is the one Lord, as our opponents have that the father "he 


one God. ah * 
‘ We are alfo told that “ when Paul and Silas were in prifon at 


Philippi, they fung praifes to God, not to Chrift, Acts xvi. 25.” 


But trom the context, it would be moft natural to think that this 
term inc! uces Chrift as well as the Father.. For Paul enjoins the 


Jailor’ to believe on the Lord Jefus Chrift, affuring bim that thus he 


fhould 
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fhould ‘be faved, and in a little we find that. this:is the. fame with 
believing in God, -ver. 31. 34. At any’rate, I:could not, for my 
part, venture to believe, or truft in a perfon for Salvation,’ from 
whom I could:not afk it in prayers. . 

* It is added; * When Paul wasiwarned of what would befal 
him if he went-to Jerufalem, Acts xxic 14shedaid, The will of 
the Lord be done. ‘This, it muft be fuppofed; was meant of God 
the Father, becaufe Chrift himfelf ufed the -fametlanguage; -when 
praying»tothe Father, he faid, Not) my will, but:thinesbe-done.” 
But the doéter has:taken only a ‘curfory view 1of: this paflage: ««For 
it .was not Paul, but the brethren, who fpoke»an: this’ manner. 
However, becaufe one a& of worfhip is fubftantially. the fame:with. 
another, exprefsly addreffed toa particular perfon; it:will notcfol- 
low; .if there be no other evidence, that the fame perfon is addreff- 
ed in both inftances. Nor can -it be. juftly concluded «that )the 
words, here-quoted, could not refpeét Chrift, decaufe he wfed the 
fame language in addreffing the Father. ForoDrz-Pshimfelf cannot 
deny that the dying martyr Stephen ‘addrefled the-fame prayer to 
Jefus,ias;Jefus at his.own death; addrefied ito the Father. (It-is 
granted that this language; with refpect-to Chrift, “ The twillof the 
Lord, be done,” was ufed very-differently from that; “Notmy. will,” 
&c.; Forin the former inftance:his divine: willis meant, ‘as being 
effentially the fame with that of the Father. Butiin the datter,:he 
{poke merely of his human will. According to the deétor’s:own 
acknowledgment, there muft bes more» probability»that: the: term 
Lord here refpects Chrift, than that it -refpe&ts the:Father.’ For he 
grants as we have feen, that it generally bears the former fenfe. 
But the-truth is; Dr P. is willing that the term Lord fhoulddenote 
Chrift, when, it does not neceflarily. refer to. any of that) Jordfhip 
which. is peculiar to. the divine nature ; that is, when it can be ap- 
plied to him without its proper meaning. 

¢ At is certainly moft natural to think. that the ise alia is here 
meant, as the Lord,. who, in the. verfé immediately preceding, is 
called the, Lord Jefus, An impartial reader would undoubtedly 
conchide that the language of the brethren direétly referred to that 
at Paul... He faid, “4 I am ready not to be bound only, but alfo to 
¢* at Jerufalem for: the name.of the Lord Jefus. And. when he 
wuld not be/perfuaded, we ceafed, faying, The williof the Lord 
be done,” . Nor would fuch a reader fuppofe that the’ brethrem af-, 
cribed too much to him, for whofe name Paul was willing ta fuffer 
fo much. It would naturally occur, that the: Lord-for whom he 
was ready to. die, bad furely fomething to fay as to the difpofal of 
his lot.. But Jet our author inform) us, if-it be notithis Lord: Jefus, 
of whom another apoftle, as expreffing: the: faith.of tall believers:in 
his time, declares; “ This is the confidence that we: have im him; 
that if we ak any thing according: to his wiil, he heareth us.: And 
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if we know>that he hear us, whatfoever we afk, :wexknow that we 
have thie petitions that wedefired’of him,” 1 ohn! 1H BGS 

© Dr. Puc here tranforibes the whole prayer ofc the apoftles, eo 
corded Aéts iv. 24. and carefully inferts'* or fervanty where accord- 
ing to ourverfidm itis “thy Holy Child Jefos.” Butwhatidoes all 
this proves! but>thap which shath ° never ‘beensdenied on the other’ 
fide, that God: the Father:is' properly addrefféd i in eere® ‘Bat be} 
cannot provesthatshe is the only objeéty) 11 9 sty soed Aodie 

‘. Thesdoétor then fays; *: We/have:now exkdnldied: imagite 
culars botti!of the inftruétions, !and ‘the: examples of paver rae 
regard to the proper-object:of prayer, in time of! perfecution,”*&c. 
He ‘here: refers’ to ‘a:notion which fome® have entertained,> that 
“ Chrift is the proper) objeé&t of prayer im time \of perfecution.”” 
But furely he'who:may with propriety be addreffed as the objec of 
worfhip ‘atany' time, \may| be thus addreffed at all times. « 

»¢ The sdoétor thas examined thefe,) but he has carefully paffed 
over a great: variety’ ‘of other-infttuétions | and ‘examples, which 
clearly :prove: that! C brift is the »obje& of prayer. ‘We? have for- 
merly feen'that the firft Chriftians were generally known by the de- 
fignation of sthéfe who ¢alled>on-thei:name-of ‘Jefas,’ and’ proved 
that this denotes religious worfhip; ‘that they prayed to him, when 
fupply ing the: vacancy: in the college of :-the apoftles, Acts.i. 24. that 
Stephen truly didifo, chaps:wiio $9, 60.that Paul wasengage@ in 
the fame exercifep chap2 xxii, .17. 1 Tim. i,-12.. and that he com- 
mended. or dedicated.the elders: of the church of. Ephefus to the 
gracious Word: of Gad, as msarcitye as to-God the Father, Ads xx. 
32. ) , 3 

‘ Many other paffages might be: mentioned, whieh: contain the 
fame.proof..’ We'have Paul’s own account of his exercifé, when 
buffeted: by a meffenger of Satan. “ For this thing,” he fays, * Pbes 
fought the Lord thrice. — And he faid unto’ me, My grace is'futh- 
cient for thee); my ftrength is made perfe& in thy weaknefs.” With 
the fame. breath. he adds ; * Moft gladly, therefore, will 1 rather glory 
in mine infirmity, that the power of Chrift- may reft upon mie,’” 
2 Cor. xii, 8,.9.. Surely, the fame Lord; whom he befought, an- 
fweréd: him ; ;and othatcthis owas: the bord Chrift, is evident’ from 
Paul’s:calling that the power orftréngth of Chrift;' (for the word is 
the fame) which: the: Lord ‘had. -calted ~his - power. ‘Whatever the 
Lord meant by’ his ftrength being made perfe@-iti Paul’s weaknet; 
Paul himfelf underftood‘as included in the ftrength of Chrift refting 
on him, ‘or dwelling im him as in’a tabernacle. 

‘Does not ithe fame apoftle view Chrift as the abje@ of prayer; 
equally'with the Father, when he fays ; “ Now 'may‘God himfelf, and 
our Bather, abd our Lord Jefus Chih, direé&t our way unto you i * 
tDhef. jitet rw te)» 
 Jefas received this honour uit his difciples and others, even 
during his humiliation. ‘They prayed to him for temporal falva- 
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tion, which none but God can give, Mat. vili. 25. for-mercy, 
chap. ix. 27. for the increafe of their faith, Luke xvii. 5. for the 
fuppreflion of their unbelief, Mark. ix. 24. 

‘ The fame glorious perfon was addreffed by belicstenty as the 
obje& of prayer, before his incarnation.’ Jacob fupplicated the 
God of his fathers as that angel who hadiredeemed him from. all 
evil, and who had power to blefs, Gens xlviii.cas,)16. » He was 
known as “the name of the God of Jagob,” and «under .this: cha- 
racter addrefled as the objeét of prayer, and. asthe protector of +his 
people, Pial, xx. 1.. Now, we have the. impartial teftioiony. of 
Philo; that the perfonal Word was called wes ‘Name of God.’ Veal. is 
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The Hiftory of Scotland from the Acceffionof the, Hou/e of Stuart 
to that of Mary... With Appendixes of Original Koper nd 
Fobn Pinkerton. . (Continued from po 8e)- ) 


As we abgnneett in'the:furvey of thié work, we obférve fome 

improveltient ? im-the‘arts of compofition, and a mioré fre- 
quent referenGe to‘iniaterials before thexplored.- “Prat ‘period 
alfo is more interefting ‘whith is defcribed in the” fecondSwo-+ 
lume, as it Yhvolves the remaveavle reigns” of James IV. 


and 'V. 
‘We have abundant teafon, as we proceed, to commend 'the 


diligence of the author,“and applaud ‘his éagernefs for the dif 
covery of truth. In all doubtful points, however, he cannot 
be fuppofed to have been’ equally fuccefsful' + hough’ fome 
clouds ‘have been difperfed; ‘others yet remain to obfcute- the 
hiftoric atmofphere. 

Some traits of refemblance appear between the character 
of James IV. and ‘that of our third Edward. “Both were dpen 
and manly in their deportment ; fond of the exercifes of chi- 
valry ; affable, liberal, and beneficent; generally juft in their 
decrees ; 3 patrons of art and fcience; and promoters of order 
and fecurity. But the mind of Edward was more cultivated 
that that of the Scotifh monarch: he was lefs fwayed by the 
force of pafhion ; and he was far more able both as a ftatefman 
and as ‘a military commander. 


The'charaéter of James [V. (fays Mr. Pittkerton ) was— 


€ brightened with many illuftrious qualities, and darkened with few 
fhades. His ftrit sdusinstication of juftice, by which. the realn 
was maintained in a tranquillity long unknown, his uniform ‘con- 
cord with his nobles, his magnificence, «his senerofity, his patron- 
age of ufeful arts and fciences, particularly Navigation, w hich had 


been itrangely neglected by the Scotifh monarchs, and even his {pi- 
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rit of chivalry, were to render his reign popularand glorious. Nor 
has it been unjuftly afferted that the period of his domination was that 
of the greateft wealth, and power, of Scotland, while a feparate 
kingdom. Yet fome of his qualities were rather {pecious than fo- 
lid, and rather belonged to chivalrous romance than to real life: in 
the high regal duties of a politician, and of a general, he was ex- 
tremely defective; his natural impetuofity predominating alike in 
his {mailer purfuits, and in his moft important affairs. The avarice 
of the preceding reign he contrafted by a profufion, which fecured 
the attachment of the peers at the expence of the people. - That fu- 
perftitious devotion, which, with a few exceptions, was inherent in 
his family from its firft elevation, till its final defcent from the throne, 
was in the fourth James much increafed by his remorfe for the death 
of his father; and the mafs formed one of his chief daily offices. 
The refources of his magnificence were not exempt from a charge 
of extortion: but his gentlenefs, and affability, won all hearts, and 
{tifled all murmurs. Juft in his decrées, the feverity of punifhment 
was foftened by his vifible reluctance to chaftife. To admonition, 
or even reproach, his ear was open; and his fenfe of an innocent 
con{cience fuch that he liftened without the fmalleft emotion. By 
a neglected education he was ignorant of letters; but his mind was 
acute; he excelled in mufic, in horfemanfhip, and other exercifes ; 
and a firm conftitution enabled him to fupport every fatigue. His 
perfon was of a middle fize, and elegant; his countenance majef- 
tic,’ Vol, ii, P. Is 


The adventurous and impetuous fpirit of James plunged 
his kingdom into two wars with England. In the firft, he 
appeared as the fupporter of Perkin Warbeck againft Henry 
VII. We fhould have been pleafed with a difcuflion of the 
difputed fubje&t, whether Perkin was the fon of Edward IV. 
but, as fuch an inveftigation would have been a digreffion, it 
was not peceflary that this writer fhould enter into it. The 
war with England was foon terminated; and a treaty was 
afterwards concluded for the marriage of James with Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Henry ; 2 connection which introduced 
the houfe of Stuart to the poffeffion of the Englith crown, 


‘ The final conclufion of the marriage treaty, and perpetual peace, 
with England, contributed to increafe the feftivity of the Scotith court, 
which before exceeded moderatipn. The youth, and gallant temper, 
of James induced him to a difplay of magnificence, and a profufion 
of.expenditure, improper for his own finances, or thofe of his king- 
dom. Sums, which might have contributed much to public uti- 
‘lity, were facrificed to vain fhew, and upon thealtar of mercenary 
beauty. Befides vulgar and fugitive amours, the daughters of the 
nobles yielded to his attraétions of perfon and rank: three ladies of 
quality produced pledges of his love..... . Among his expences thofe 
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of architeéture were perhaps the moft laudable, the palaces of. Stire 
ling and Falkland were adorned and improved: nor was his natural 
{uperftition unemployed in building and enlarging monafteries, and 
other religious foundations, for his piety, as not unufual, was. as 
violent as his difpofition to amorous fin, Yet even;his vain nia 
riificence delighted the general eye; the people fmiled at his. pleas 
fures, while'they enjoyed his equitable and profperous governments 
and James deferved, and obtained, the voice of public applaufe,’ 
Vol. ii, P. 37. 


“In this quotation, particularly in the laft fentence, the réad- 
er will probably perceive fome attempts at an imitation of 
the {tyle of Gibbon. How far they are fuccefsful, we leave 
to his determination. 3 7 re 

"The patliament, in the reign of James, exerted its efforts 
for the introduction of ‘law and civilifation info the highlands 
and ifles ; © godlike efforts,” (exclaims'the patrioti¢‘hiftorian 
© before which the triumphs of wat*fink into ¢ontempt !’ He 
~ laments, that the judicious éndeavours of the legiflatute * had 
little LAubnce over a déeply-rooted barbarifm+—P*- | / 


© The effectual improvementoof, the highlands. and ifles was, te- 
ferved for the eighteenth, and the following centuries ; may it pro- 
¢éed, ‘may it profpet, may thofe Yegibns bécdime the CHdfen abddes 
of induftry, of art, ‘of opulence} and nvty forttine igh ab the 


inhabitants, fo long to be claffed'‘attiéng the Moft tninduftrious) an 
civilized, flavif, and unhappy, of mankind, by; every, accymula- 
tion of liberty and felicity. P. 50... rie tank wal 


To the prodution of the feeond war between Famés and the 
Englith, the arts of Andrew Formaa; bifiop’f* Moray, ap- 
pear to have contributed: but; if the king iad beef more dif: 
cerning, and lefs rafh and imprudent, thofe artstwotld tiot 
have prevailed. : ab loateh 


© He muft certainly have been an infincere ftatefman who, was at 
once a favourite, of ; his deluded mafter, and of. the courts of Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome.. Had his {phere been as extenfive as that 
of his cotemporary Wolfey, he. might have fhone with all his guilt 
and glory. Like that famous minifter, he blended his private avay 
rice and ambition with every foreign negotiation: the conceffions 
-made to England, the treaty of perpetual peace, procured Forman 
the rich priory of Cottingham; the fale of his king and country now 
acquired to:him from France the archbifhopric of Bourges; his de- 
votion to the papal intereft was foon to obtain that of St. Andrews. 
The miferies of nations fo often originate from profligate ftatefmen, 
while their unhappy fovereigns fuftain the blame, that it is the pee 
culiar duty of hiftory to unfold the infamy of minifters. Forman’s 
repeated epiXolary perfuafions wete feconded by all. the diplomati¢ 
- refinement, 
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refinement, and corrupt intrigue, of La Motte the French embaf- 
fador; who now returned with four fhips, laden with flour and 
wine, befides forne Englith prizes, for he appeared in the double 
charaéter of an envoy, and a warrior. But his moft valuable freight, 
if we believe Henry’s seproaches to James, confifted of crowns of 
the fun, a golden coinage of France, which he profufely diftributed 
to the Scotifh king, and courtiers. The character of James had 
been well ftudied by La Motte, and was completely known by For- 
man, fo that it was now touched with a mafterly hand; for letters, 
written in an amorous ftrain, appeared from a high-born damfel ia 
diftrefs, the queen of France, to this prince of chivalry, in which 
fhe termed him her knight; and, affuring him that fhe had fuffered 
mucli blame in the defence of his honour, befeeched him to ade 
vance but three fteps into Englifh ground with his army, for the 
fake of his miftrefs. The artful queen, Anne of Bretagne, who 
died a few years after in her thirty-feventh year, at the fame time 
fent to James fourteen thoufand crowns; and, what ought to have 
been more valuable to an errant knight, a. ring from her own fin- 
ger. An exquifite fenfibility of honour was the peculiar foible of 
James, as it was to be of his fucceflor, and- proved in different 
modes fatal to both.’ ‘Vol. ii. P. 86. 


The battle of Flodden is defcribed with perfpicuity; and 
the remarks which introduce the reign of James V. are writ- 
ten in Mr. Pinkerton’s beft manner. | 


‘ No event’ (he fays) ‘ more immediately calamitous than the 
defeat at Flodden darkens the Scotifh annals. Shrieks of defpair re- 
founded through the kingdom. Wives, mothers, daughters, ruth- 
ed into the ftreets, and highways; tearing their hair, indulging all 
the diftra&tion of forrow, while each invoked fome favourite name, 
a hufband, a fon, a father, a brother, a lover, now blended in one 
bloody mafs of deftruction. While the pleafing labours of harveft 
were abandoned, while an awful filence reigned in the former fcenes 
of rural mirth, the caftle and the tower echoed to the lamentations 
of noble matrons and virgins; the.churches and chapels were filled 
with melancholy proceffions, to deprecate the divine vengeance, and 
to chaunt with funereal mufic the maffes of the flain. Nor, amid 
the pangs of private diftrefs, was the monarch forgotten: the valiant, 
the affable, the great, ‘the good; who, in an evil hour, had facri- 
ficed to precipitation a reign of virtues; who in the vigour of his life 
had’ fallen ‘in a foreign land, and whofe mangled body: was the prey 
of his enemies. The national forrow was heightened by terror »at 
thé fcene which feemed ready to open, of fervitude, and of ruin. 
Frarice, ittelf endangered; could afford no aid: the Englith mo- 
narch might little regard the ties of blood, but might wreft from his 
infant nepliew ‘a kingdom left defencelefs by the, lofs. of its peers and 
beft warriors, Even gow the philofopher, and the hiltorian, may 
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regard this crifis as the moft fatal which ever attacked the profpes 
rity of Scotland. The reign of James IV is allowed to have been 
the period of the higheft national fuccefs, and a fummit, from 
which the public fortune was gradually to decline, till, in the pre- 
fent century, it again began toafcend. ‘The defeat at Flodden, the 
death of the king, left the country a prey to foreign influence and 
intrigue, which continued till Scotland ceafed to form a feparate 
kingdom: her finances were exhautted ; her leaders corrupted; her 
dignity degraded; her commerce and her agriculture neglected. 
Henceforth her hiftoric page afpires little to glory; but ftill continues 
deeply to intereft by the peculiarity, and variety, and even by the 
tragical nature, of its events.’ . Vol. ii. Pp. 108. 


An unfavourable charaéter is given of the adminiftration of 
John duke of Albany, who aéted as prote€tor of the Scotith 
realm during the non-age of James V. There was, indeed, 
an in¢onfiftency in the government of that nobleman, irrecon+ 
eilable with true wifdom; but it may be doubted whether he 
was fo contemptible as cardinal Wolfey has reprefented him 
in a private letter, in which he fays, that the duke ‘-is known 
to be a coward, and a furious and wilful fool.’ 

The peace of Scotland, in the minority of James, was dif- 
turbed by occafional commotions;:as-well as by Englith in- 
trigues and hoftilities. Wolfey Jaboured to eftablifh, in the 
northern cabinet, the influence of Elenry VIL, and the French 
court fupported an oppofite party. Margaret, the qucen-dow- 
ager, efpoufed the Englifh faction, but not with inflexible 


conftancy. ‘ 
Speaking of this princefs, the author obferves, that 


‘ Her amorous propensities were ftrong ; and were to be indulg- 
ed at the expence of ambition and decency, in precipitate, mar- 
riages; ahd, if we believe her brother and Wolfey, in yet bolder 
deviations. But eminent in accomplifhments, and in prudence 
when unbiaffed by her pafflions, her talents throw her faults into the 
fhade. Her long, letters difplay an intimate knowledge of affairs, 
and charaéters, confiderable ability, and. patient induitry. _ In her 
political conduét' fhe was not free from the levity afcribed to the 
fex, and was apt to pafs from one extreme to another; and, when 
in power, alternately to difplay too much pride or too much humi- 
lity, a feverity too ftern, or a gentlenefs too relaxed. Yet the times 

ere difficult; and that wifdom could not be mean which attracted 
the praife of the able Dacre, of the prudent and magnanimous Sur- 
rey, and of the cautious cardinal, a praife not to be fufpected of 
flattery, becaufe neither, pronounced nor known to the object.’ 


ol. iis P. 113. | 
- After the abdication of the regent duke; the intriguing 
queen affumed the chief iauthority ; and, while fhe aan 
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acted for-her fon, fhe made-overtures to the French court, to 
the prejudice of her brother the king of England ;. whofe in- 
fluence, however, drove her from the heim, which was feifed 
by the earl of Angus. The young king ‘atlength fhook off 
the trammels of guardianfhip, which) the ambition of the 
houfe of Douglas would willingly have continued. 


¢ Of this monarch’ (Mr. Pinkerton remarks) all our early hif- 
torians prefent one uniform character; and their general voice pros 
claims his excellence. His education, as_ufual with princes. who 
afcend the throne in infancy, had been neglected, or erroneous ;: 
corrupted by flattery ; rendered. deficient in its tafks from the pre- 
ceptor’s fear of difpleafing, Yet his mind was great, his affe¢tions 
warni, his difcernment acute. His vices were ew, and never in- 
terrupted the happinefs of. his people. His propenfity: to vague 
amour was palliated by his general affability; his fternnefs to the 
nobles by his favour to the common people, ‘which was fo eminent 
that he received from his affectionate fubjeéts the glorious appella- 
tion of King*of the Poor. To the voice of poyerty, to the prayer 
of diftrefs, the gates. of his palace {tood ever open: with one hand 
he raifed the indigent, while with the other he crufhed the proud 
oppreflor. In the knowledge of the laws and cuftoms of his king- 
dom he was fo completely verfed, that his detifions wereas exact as 
they were expeditious ; and from horfeback he.often pronounced de- 
crees worthy. of the fageft feat of juftice. Of indubitable valour, of 
remarkable ftrength of conftitution, he: expofed his life, and health, 
without hefitation, at any feafon when it became: neceffary to curb 
the marauding borderers, or highlanders, rendered lawle{s during 
the diforders of a long minority. The dangers of the wildernefs, 
the gloom of night, the tempefts of winter, could not prevent his 
patient exertions to proteét the helplefs, to punifh the guilty, to en- 
force the obfervance of the laws. A ftranger to pride, he defpif- 
ed it in others ; and his fpeech was ever fprinkled with humanity. 

‘ The faults.of his government, though not minute, are more 
to be afcribed to the times, than to the character of the monarch,. 
His avarice naturally arofe from the penury of his education, the 
diffipation of his finances, and even of the furniture of his palaces, 
by the unprincipled duke of Albany. But his amaffed treafure was 
employed in the.conftruction of magnificent works of architecture, 
and of a navy; and in other plans of general utility and ‘glory, ° 
His political defigns were long ftudied ; yet'as he died in his thirti- 
eth year he could not have acquired the experience of age: and the | 
period of his reign prefented combinations too intricate for the moft 
fkilful prudence to forefee, or define. The progrets'of the protef- 
tant religion was dubious; and dangerous it is for a prince to em- . 
brace a new fyftem before it be approved by a great majority of 
his fubjeéts. Untaught by the glorious concord between his father 
: X 3 and 
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and the nobles, James entertained a fixed enmity againft the ariftocra- 
cy, which had-effetted great ufurpations during his minority ;. and © 
his-attachment to the eminent clergy, who alone could balance their - 
power, was unavoidable. 

‘ Of the perfon, and domettic life, of James V the features are 
well known. . His frame was of the middle fize, and robuft, ca< 
pable of every exertion of agility, or fatigue. In elegance of form, 
and countenance, he equalled any prince of his time. His oval 
_ face, blue eyes of piercing fplendor, aquiline nofe, yellow hair, 

and {mall beard forked in the fafhion of that period, impreffed the 
beholders with ideas of fweetnefs joined with majefty. In drefs he 
was rather elegant than magnificent: yet his palaces were replete 
with decoration. The repaft of a peafant he would fhare; and, 
éven from a furnptuous board, the royal meal was plain, and fru. 
gal; ner did he entruft his dignity to the intemperance of wine. 
Emirently patient he was of labour, of hunger and thirft, of heat 
_ and cold, His attachment to the arts was decided: he reared pa- 
‘laces of good architecture ; and compofed fome fugitive pieces of 
poetry, though it be doubtful if any have reached our times. He 
replenifhed his country with artillery, and military weapons ; and 
the beauty of his gold coins befpeaks his attention even to the mi- 
nuteft improvements, to be gained by the employment of foreign 
artifts. The Scotifh navy, ruined by Albany, began to refume 
forme importance’: and the fubfequent voyage of James to the Ork- 
neys and Hebudes, accompanied’ by men of fkill, in order to exa- 
imine the dangers and advantages of the circumjacent feas, will ever 
deferve’ the applaufe of the philofopher, as an enterprize equally 
rare and nieritorious.” ~ Vol. ii. P. 292. 


The religious intolerance of James ought not to have been 
excluded from this fketch of his charaéter and government, 
In giving way to the mercilefs bigotry of his clergy, and fuf- 
fering them to commit to the flames thofe who differed from 
their creed, he evinced a want of. firmnefs, as well as a dif- 
regard to humanity. 

This omiflion’ is afterwards fupplied ; and the cruelty of 
the king is not only palliated, an juttibed. ‘It is impofhi- 
ble’ (faysthe panegyrift of James) * for a politician or philo- 
fopher to cenfure his condu@, as he was only hurried along 
‘in’ the neceflary itream of. public affairs.’ This affertion 
is abfurd and unphilofophical. In no country, and in no 
circumftances whatevér, could the necefJary fiream of public 
affairs require or juftify the murder of thofe who merely con- 
troverted the religious-opinions of the times. If they had car- 
ried to a feditious extent their oppofition to the eftablithed 
doctrines, there might then have been fome excufe for a flight 
punifhment ; but no arguments can effe€tually vindicate the 
batbarity which we here condemn. 

The 
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The author is more reafonable, when he offers excufes for 
the continued adherence of James to the Romifh religion; 
an adherence, however, which did not require the capital pu- 
nifhment of perfons of a different perfuafion. He was ade 
viled by Henry to abjure the authority of Rome, and diflolve 
the monaftic foundations of his realm: but he was unwilling 
to adopt this counfel. 


‘ It required a mind ftrong even to violence, like that of Henry 
VIII, to change an eftablithed fyftem, fo deeply interwoven with 
every branch of government. - The grofs imprudence of Henry 
in the management of the Englifh influence in Scotland, but par- 
ticularly in fupporting the infamous Douglafes againft their fove- 
reign, even till the death of James, muft have rendered his conduét 
and counfels fufpicious, and defervedly to be fhunned. He had in 
a manner forced -James-to fix a connexion with France ; a politicat 
tye which of itfelf forbad him to adopt a fyftem reprobated by his 
moft powerful ally. The talents of the clergy, particularly of Beton, 
the incapacity and illiterature of the nobles, the matrimonial alliance 
with the bigotted houfe of Guife, all afford motives operating to ex- 
cufe James: and we may lament, but cannot in candour blame, 
when we perceive that prince perfift to the laft in the religion of 
his anceftors.’ Vol. ii. p. 361. 


The war with England, which produced the death of James, 
is reprefented as the fruit of the intrigues of the clergy, who 
wifhed to prevent him from agreeing to the propofitions of 
Henry. After trifling incurfions iy A fides, the duke of 
Norfolk invaded North-Britain with 2 confiderable army, and 
committed unmanly ravages. James, Gading the greater part 
of his nobles unfriendly to the war, difmiffed his troops, and 
retired in difguft, as foon as he had heard of the departure of 
the invaders. 


‘ To allay the anguith of his mind, the council, confifting chiefly 
of clergy, propofed to levy a fmall army of about ten thoufand, to 
retaliate, by an'invafion on the weftern marches, the injuries and 
difgrace infli€ted by the arms of Norfolk. Maxwell was appointed 
to the command, a leader indeed firmly attached to the king; hut, 
with their ufual infatuation, the minifters of James joined with him 
Caffils, Glencairn, and other chiefs of the fouth and weft, who fa- 
voured the Englifh intereft and the reformation, whereas thofe of 
the oppofite party, however diftant, ought to have been felected, 
The army advanced towards Solway firth, pafled into Englifh 
ground, and approached the river Efk, when Oliver Sinclair, the 
king’s favourite, was elevated on fhields, to read the royal com- 
miffion, appointing the general and directing his procedure. A 
murmur arofe among the difaffecéted that this minion was nominated 
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commander in chief: and the array, liké' a troubled fea, was in- 
ftantly agitated by uproar, tumult, and diforder. ‘Thomas Dacre 
and John Mufgrave, two Englifh leaders, had advanced at‘ the 
head of three or four hundred men to obferve the motions of the 
enemy ; and perceiving their diffentient fu€tuation, and an incapa- 
bility of defence arifing even to panic, immediately charged their 
fcattered battalions. A fpeedy flight completed the inglorious’ dif- 
after. Among a thoufand prifoners, taken by the Englifh, were 
Glencairn, Caiffils, Maxwell, Somerville, Gray, Oliphant, Fleming, 
with other chieftains of inferior note, who preferred a captivity in 
England to the chance of their fovereign’s indignation. 

¢ James, in his impatience, had advanced to the caftle of Car- 
laveroc, to learn with more fpeed the fuccefs of his arms. The 
repeated and cruel reverfes of fortune at Fala, and at Solway, over- 
came a mind ftrong, but uncultivated by philofophy or experience, 
and yet untaught to cure the {tings of difappointment with the 
balm of hope. The clouds of difhonour darkened around his 
magnanimous foul, hitherto long brightened with fuccefs and glory ; 
and no ray pierced the horrid gloom of defpain In his eyes his 
reputation was irretrievably loft: and that lofs a generous fpirit 
cannot,’ would not, furvive. He abhorred the upbraiding eyes of 
mankind; and fought refuge in the retirement of Falkland, where 
a burning fever preyed upon his frame. The birth of a daughter, 
the unfortunate Mary, afforded no folace; his anguifh only anfwer- 
ing the meffenyer, “ It came with a girl, and it will go with a girl.” 
Seven days after, the agonies of death feized the vigorous youth ef 
the monarch. The cardinal,’ (Beton) * Argyle, Rothes, Erfkine, 
Durie the phyfician, fir David Lindfay, and a few others were in 
the chamber. He looked placidly on them from his bed; kiffed 
his hand, and reached it to their falutations and tears; then, with a 
gracious {mile of forgivenefs to all, he expired.’ Vol. ii. P. 382. ~ 


In the retrofpeét of the ftate of Scotland during thefe two 
reigns, it is remarked, that the progrefs of that kingdom to- 
wards civilifation * appears to have been /omewhat more rapid 
than at any preceding period.” But the general {tate of the 
country Was gteatly inferior to that of England. A’ medgre 
account 1s given of the inftitutions, arts, mannérs,'and habits 
of the people; not from the want of care and attention, ‘but 
from the abfence of copious materials. 7 

Our perufal of this work has fo far convinced us of its 
merit, that we recommend it as containing a more authentic 
hiftory of the period to which it relates, tham. any prior pub- 
lication. We wifh that all hiftorical writers had ‘been equal- 
ly attentive with Mr. Pinkerton to the inveftigation of fac. 
Too many hiftorians, both of our own nation and of foreign 


ftates, have been content with a very imperfect portion of 
: : materials, 
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materials, when they might with little difficulty have obtain- 
ed more ample fupplies.. They have been more eager to fi- 
nifh, than to improve,, their refpe€tive works. . 

The ftyle of the prefent hiftory cannot claim that praife to 
which the ftatements are entitled. It is frequently harfh, 
uncouth, and incorrect ; and, though the author occafionally 
aims at elegance, his efforts aré too apparent, are fometimes 
degraded by affectation, and are generally weak and abortive. 
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Poetic Ef fons 3 Pajtoral, Moral, Amatory, and Deferiptive. 
By William Perfect, M.D. . Small. 8ya. 25. 6d. fewed. 
Crofby. 1796. 


Wwe remember to have read, among the poets of former 
days, of effufious of milk and ne&tar— 
©‘ Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina neéfaris, ibant ;’ 

but Dr. Perfedt’s ¢ pact attake rather of the nature of milk 
and water. He has stat himfelf upon the model of Shen- 
ftone, whofe particular thoughts he has likewile imitated very 
clofely in feveral places. One half of this volume is-filled by a 
poem entitled The Afonths. The idea is elegant. It is a fort of 
poetical calendar, and defcribes, in twelve different.parts, the 
productions and other circumftances peculiar to the different 
months. Much of the imagery ‘is pleafing ; and the whole 
would be particylarly -adapted:to young people, hati the au- 
thor made it his bufinefs to obferve nature-more, and Shen- 
ftone lefs. A circumftance which tends to enfeeble the poem, 
is the monotony of the meafure,»which is that of Shenftone’s 
paftoral ballad, ‘ A/y banks they are furnifhed with bees,’~a 
meatfure which fuits very wella fmalb piece, but becomes fo 
texremely tirefome when:the reader:is carried in that canter- 
ing kind of pace through-the greatelt part.of a volume (and 
moft of the other poems are in, the fame ftanza), thar we Rave 
feldom found a book, more difficult 16 get through. ‘The 
following {fpecimen from the month of “April will fhow, that, 
notwithitanding thefe defects, the poem is not deficient in 
pleafing and appropriate defcription— 


¢ And now fhallthis: feafon of , flow’rs, 
The cuckoo, new vifitant, hail; 

Return to our green-twifted bow’rs, 
And tell his monotonous tale. 

While truants to pillage the neft 
Burtt into receiles remote, 

Awhile in aftopifiment reft, 

Then mock her unmufical note. 
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* Frown the firs that o’erfhadow the grove, 
14> or The ftock-dove in paffionate lay, 
_.,,<Pours melting-effufions of love,. 

When opens or clofes the day. 

The blackbird is up with the morn, 
To ferenade pierces the bufh ; 

Whilft mufic, more fhrill from the thorn 
Proclaims the delight of the thrufh. . 


* Does the eaft brighten wide with the dawn, 
The lark from her pillow of green 

Afcends from the clofe or the lawn, - | 
Ambitioufly lofty is feen ; 

In vain do we follow her flight, 

_ She mocks the purfuit of our-eyes, 

And fings from fo diftant-a height, 
She feems but a {peck in the fkies. 


‘How mutual’s the toil of the day ! 
The rook and his loud-cawing mate, 
The architeét’s labour difplay, = 
In fkill moft amazingly great ; 
Enfork’d in the elm’s lofty fpray, 
~The branches entwifting among, 
In ‘cradles compatted of clay, 
Securely they pillow their young. 


‘ The chaffinch, mechanic, whofe art, 
The oxeeye alone can excel, 

Where boughs in a thicket difpart, 
Conftructs .her ingenious ceil; 

Without, how enamell’d it feems ! 
.How elegant! artful.!. and round)! 

Beftudded with mofs, how it beams! 
Within what invention is found ! 


_”, © The wren, of rotundity fond, » 

Her ranelagh pins to the.wall;. 

The pollard reclin’d o’er the pond, 

~~ —“Or in thatch that projeéts from the ftall. 

Ye feather’d muficians of . {pring, 
Your nefts may, no dangers annoy ! 

O may the fatigue of your wing\.\ ». 
Your broodlings mature into joy!’ P. 20. 


The. thought in the firft ftanza is, however, borrowed from 
fome pretty lines.on the cuckoo, where the {chool-boy— 


-- i 


‘ Starts, her curious voice to hear, 
And imitates her lay,’ 
6 


The 
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The reft of: the poemsare all in the paftoral ftyle. The 
following little piece, though the sconftruction’ in the firft 
lines is very inaecurate, pofiefles fome defcriptive nrerit— 


‘ The fhatter’d maple feds her yellow leaves, 

A matted carpet to the ploughman gives ; 

The ivy creeping on the alder’s back, 

The falling apple and the conic ftack ; 

The magpie prating on the naked fpray, 

Her. plumhagé hov’ring in the folar ray ; 

The {pire white gleaming thro’ the ’minifh’d thade, 

The hind reclining on his tardy fpade; 

The leatiefs walnut dripping o’er the road, 

The waggon groaning with the pond’rous load ; 

The mafly wall’ of many a weed poffefs’d, 

The wealthy. clown in fiétious velvet drefs’d ; 

The clofe penn’d folds, the melancholy ‘fteed, 

The herds flow-winding o’er the ev’ning mead; 

The ruin frowning o'er. the cedars’ tops, 

The ftubble, remnant.of departed crops ; 

The blackbird {cooping. of the fable floe, 

The chefnut bending with the lonely crow ; 

The ftagnate pool, thick cover'd o'er, with fedge, 

The red-wing burfting from the berried hedge ; 

The vine’s bare tendril, curling round the lath, 

The turnip mangled in the fqualid path ; 

The footway fcor’d with Colin’s plated fhoe, 

Or patten-markt with cifcles not a few ; 

The pigeon feafting on the new fown dell, 

The red-breaft twitt’ririg on*the cottage cell; 

Are indications pi€turefqueand Clear : 

That furly Winter’s come to rule the year.’ _p, 146. 

We beg leave to obferye to Di. Perfeai, that he often ac- 

cents words in a very unjuftifia le manner, as_ migrating, 
arbutus, unbounded, colonades; strenade; arid ‘afes many quaint 
words, as y’cleped, /ubnivial, igniferius, jreambe]s, &c. 
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Precedents of Proceedings in thé Houfe ofCommons ; under 
feparate Titles. \Wéith: Obfervations. Val. IV’ Relating to 
Conference, and Impeachment. 4t0.: 143. Boards. Payne. 
1790. 02:3 (2, 9 : 

i ‘difeharging the-duties of <a very refpeétable) fituation *, 

Mr. Hatfelbhas diftinguithed himielf-as a diligent and able 
fervant of the public; it is alfo a circumftance of encomium, 





* That of clerk to the houfe of commons. 


that 
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that the exertions of this gentleman have not been merely of- 
ficial, but that, inthe capacity of an author, he has publifhed 
many important legiflative documents, which few perfons 
could have equal opportunities of correctly. communicat- 
ing, and which the abilities of none could be more compe- 
tent to illuftrate. 

This fourth and laft volume of Mr. Hatfell’s ‘ Precedents 
of Proceedings in the Houfe of Commons’ includes the titles 
‘Conference’ and ‘Impeachment.’ Mr. Hatfell obferves in his 


Preface — 


‘ That, on the latter of thefe heads, he has, in fome inftances, 
been induced to deliver his opinion on queftions of parliamentary 
law, more decidedly, than perhaps it was prudent for him to have 
done. He has however atways endeavoured to exprefs that opi- 
nion with difidence; and, whenever he has prefumed to form any 
conclufions, of what appeared to him to be the law of parliament, 
he has, at the fame time, ftated at dength the particular cafes and 
precedents, from whence thefe conclufions have been drawn.’ p. v. 


We approve of the difidence and caution of the editor 
(as he modeftly ftyles himfelf ) on fo delicate a topic ; but we 
mutt at the fame time obferve that the verypertinent reflections 
and illuftrations’: which accompany the detail of “proceedings 
under the head * Impeachment,’ prove that Mr Hatfell has 
exercifed his judgment greatly to the advantage of the reader. 

After quoting feveral high authorities by ‘which the law 
and cuftom of parliament are recognifed, Mr.’ Hatfell thus im- 
parts the plan and the object of his labours — | 


‘ In forming an opiniow of this work, it ought to, be confidered , 
as a fort of Index to the Journals at large; intended, to aflift thofe 
members - of. parliament or other perfons, who may. be. defirous of 
confulting the original records on, thefe fubjects. Whether it will 
be found to anfwer a ftill more important purpofe, muft be left 
to the judgment of the reader; perhaps it may not be too prefump- 
tuous to hope, that thefe refearchés, and the pre¢edents here brought 
forward, may; in fome degree, tend to giye additional ftrength and 
{uppert..to thofe maxims and principles; which are.the foundation 
of the Britifly government —- and which have hitherto maintained 
the balance. of this juftly admired conftitution,.as well again{ft the 
weight of an undue exercife of the prerogative, or of the influence 
of the crown, as agdinft the nd Jefs dangerous, though more plau- 
fible, attempts to extend the powers of the people, beyond what 
were claimed, at the nemorable wera of the revolution, to be, * the 
true, antient, and indubitable rights and liberties.of the fubje&s of 
this kingdom,” and which, by the Bill of Rights, were declared, 
enacted, and eftabliflied, to ftand, remain, and be, the law of the 


realm for ever.’. FP. Yil. 
The 
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The public are much indebted to Mr. Hatfell for fuch good 
intentions and judicious fentiments ; and-it:is our fincere with 
that the ‘juftly admired conftitution,’ to which he alludes, 
may efcape the cataftrophe with which, in the very critical 
circumftances of thefe times, it appears to be threatened by the 
dangerous extremes of anarchical turbulence, and unlimited 
confidence in the executive power. 

That part of the volume before us which treats of *‘ Confe- 
rences,’ is lefs interefting than the materials arranged under 
the title of *‘ Impeachment ;’, but as the etiquette between the 
two houfes. of parliament is of fuperior confequence to any 
other fpecies of punttilious ceremony, we fhall extra&t a few 
of Mr. Hatifell’s obfervations on the fubject —, 


© The conference, ‘if, it is upon the fubjeé of a bill depending 
between the two houfes, muft be demanded by that houfe, which, 
at the time of afking the conference, is in poffeffion. of the bill ; 
and though fomé ‘of the more ancient precedents are of inftances, 
where one houfe of parliament’ has demanded of the other their 
reafons for bringing in, or amending, ‘or refufing to agree to, cer- 
tain bills, thefe proceedings (as they were very properly declared to 
be irregular as long agoas the year-r75, in the cafe of lord Stour- 
ton’s bill; and again in 1661, upon the bill for the execution of 
perfons attainted: of high treafon) Sought not to be followed as ex- 
amples; becaufe, inftead of compofing differences, which is the 
object of a conference, they tend rather to raife difputes, touch- 
ing the privileges and independency of that houfe, of whom fuch 
reafons are demanded. 

‘ The fubjeéts, upon which it happens that. conferences are moft 
frequently demanded, are, where amendments have been made by 
one houfe to-a bill paffed by the other, to which amendments the 
houfe defiring the conference have difagreed ; and the purpofe of 
the conference is to acquaint the houfe which firft made the 
amendments, with the reafons for fuch difagreement; in order 
that, after confidering thofe réafons, the houfe may be induced, 
either not to infift upon their ametidmients, or may in their turn 
affign fuch arguments for having made them, as may prevail upon . 
the other houfe to agree to them. 

‘ Where, from ‘inattention to the forms eftablifhed upon this 
occafion between both houfes, either houfe has fent a meflage that 
they difagreé to amendmefits, and has not defired’ a cofiference to 
affion their reafons for fuch difagreement, we find that the bill has 
been re-delivered, “ to the end that the due cotirfe of ‘parliament 
in the tranfmitting of things of this nature may be obferveds™ “Tf 
the houfe, which atiend the bill, afe“not fatisfied'and Convinced by | 
the reafons urged’ for difagreeing to the amendments, but perfevere 
in infifting upon their‘ amendments, the form’ is, to defire another 

Ee Ts | " conference ; 
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conference; “at Which, in their turn, they {tate theif arnimenits in 
favour’ of the amendments, and'the reafons why they cannot depart’ 
from’them ; and if, after fuch fecond conference, the’ other Houlé- 
refolve' to infift upon’ difagreeing” to the amendments; ‘they * olight? 
then to demand a “ free” conference, at which the arguments® on 
both fides may be more amply and freely difcuffed. — If ‘this nea: 
fure fhould prove ineffectual, and if, after feveral free confetentés; 
neither houfe can be induced to depart from the point they ofigi- 
nally infifted upon, nothing further can be done, and the bill muft 


‘be loft.’ P. 43. : 





¢ If the reafons, alleged on both fides, fail of their effect, to 
induce either houfe to defift from that meafure, which is the fubje@ 
matter of‘ the conference, nothing remains but to hold a “free” 
conference ; which admits a more liberal difcuffion of the queftion” 
under confideration, and gives an opportunity for the managers, 
individually, and not reftrained by any precife form of argument, 
to urge fuch reafons as appear to them to be of weight, to fupport 
the -caufe in which they are engaged, and what may beft tend to 
influence the houfe to which they are addreffed.’ p. 48. 





¢ After one free conference, no conference but:a free conference 
can. be holden touching the fame fubjeét ; unlefs:fome. queftion 
of privilege, or of the order of proceeding, . fhould arife, from the 
conduét of any, of the managers, or of either houfe to, the other, 
or that fome alteration fhould have been made in the. matter, as it 
ftood at the former free conference ; in that cafe, a conference, not 
a free conference, may be demanded upon. that particular matter.’ 


P..49- : 
The origin of the exercife of the power of impeachment 


by the'commons, and its national influence, are thus de- 
{cribed — 


‘ It was not till towards the end of the reign of Edward III. 
that the houfe of commons took upon themfelves the charaéter of 
accufers, before the lords, of perfons charged with treafon,:or 
other high crimes and mifdemeanors againft the ftate.—Though 
there are feveral inftances upon the rolls of ‘parliament, previous to 
the cafe of Richard Lyons in 1376, of judgments pronounced by 
the lords, as well againft peers as commoners, for: great public of- 
fences, yet thefe proceedings appear to have been inftituted,- either 
from the” crown itfelf, or at the prayer of private perfons, who 
found themfelves aggrieved by the officers of the-crown’ in high 
truft “and power, and again whom they had ‘no other redrefs than 
by application to pafliamen:.— From the time’ that the~commons 
became parties in thefe profecutions, the inftances ‘were frequent, 
in which they found themfelves obliged by their duty to carry up * 

complaints 
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complaints to the lords, againft perfons of the higheft rank,and fa- 
your with the crown; or againft thofe in judicial or executive offi- 
ces, whofe elevated fituation placed them above the reach of com-- 
plaint from private individuals, who, if they failed in obtaining re- 
drefs, might afterwards become the objects of refentment of thofe, 
whofe tyrannical oppreffions they had prefumed to call in queftion.. 
This circumftance, therefore, of the commons affuming this. invi- 
dious office, and, as the reprefentatives of the people at Jarge, 
ftanding forwards as the profecutors of the higheft and moft power- 
ful offenders againft the ftate, forms a remarkable era in the hiftory 
of the criminal jurifprudence of this coyntry: it has certainly 
very much contributed, in this kingdom, to'controul and reprefs 
thofe aés of injuftice and oppreffion, which, in more defpotic 
governments, minifters, protected by their great rank, and over- 
bearing power, are but too apt to exercife againft perfons who pre- 
fume to offend them ; and has been the means of bringing to con- 
dign punifhment thofe. “ great apoftates..to the commonwealth,” 
who, by their actions or counfels, have endeavoured to fubvert the 
fundamental laws of. their country, and. to introduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical government.’ P. 62. | 





There is much truth and fpirit in this paflage; but it com- 
pels*us reluctantly to contraft our degenerate fluggifhnefs and 
apathy, with the zealous vigilance that formerly protected the 
rights and the property of Britons. It would be thought ab- 
furd to try a criminal by a jury of his accomplices: and may 
it not be afked, Where is now the boafted efficacy of impeach- 
ment ? and whether a parliamentary reform be not. impera- 
tively neceffary to reftore to the commons the ufe of the tre- 
miendous but falutary power of ‘bringing to condign punith- 
ment thofe great apefiates to the commonwealth, who by their 
actions or counfels have endeavoured to fubvert, the funda- 
mental laws of their country, and to introduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical government ?’ 

In his ‘Obfervations on Bills of Attainder,” Mr. Hatfell 
excepts to an opinion expreffled on the fubject by a celebrated 
judge and commentator on the laws of England — 


‘ Blackftone,, in treating of the fubject of parliamentary. pro- 
ceedings, fays, “as for atts of parliament to atiaint perfons of 
treafon or felony, or to inflift pains or penalties beyond or cone 
trary to the common law, to ferve a {pecial purpofe, I.{peak, not 
of them, being to all intents and purpofes new laws made pro, re 
naté, and by no means an execution of fuch as are already in be- 
ing-—= WhereaS an impeachment before the lords, by the com- 
mons of Great Britain in parliament, is a profecution of the al- 
ready known and eftablifhed law, and has been frequently put in 
practice; being a prefentment, to the maft high and fuperior court 
of 
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of criminal jurifdiction, by the-moft folemn grand inqueft of. the 
whole kingdom.” — If, by: this mode.of .expreffion, that learned- 
judge could be underftood to infinuate an opinion, that this pro« 
ceeding by bill is in no cafe expedient or proper ; or that it. would. 
be more beneficial, that the higheft and moft daring criminals 
againft the ftate fhould efeape with impunity; on account of a de- 
feé&t of evidence, or the want of fome particular form which would 
be neceflary for their conviction in a court of law, rather than 
that their, crimes fhould be brought to’ the confideration of parliae 
ment; and that there they fhould be amenable to juftice, though 
“ by a law made pro re natd, or (to ufe the more invidious ex- 
preffion) to ferve a fpecial purpofe ;”’ if this was his meaning, it 
appears to eftablifh a doétrine, from which, if ftrictly adhered to, 
the public might receive much detriment. , Although it is true, 
that this meafure of paffing bills of attainder, or bills of pains and 
penalties, has been ufed as an engine of power; and, in the reign 
of bad princes, has been frequent tly abufed to the opprefion of in- 
nocence, it is not therefore juft to conclude, that no inftances can 
accur, in which it ought to be put in practice. — Cafes have arifen 
(and in a period fince the true principles of liberty have been per- 
fectly underftood and carried into effect) and may again arife, 
where the public fafety, which is the firft obje€t of all government, 
has called for this extraordinary interference; and, in fuch inftan- 
ces, where can the exercife of an extraordinary power be vefted 
vith more fecurity, than in the three branches of the legiflature ? 
It fhould, however, always be remembered, that this deviation from 
the more ordinary forms of proceeding by indiétment or impeach 
ment, ought never to be adopted, but in cafes of abfolute neceflity ; 
and in thofe inftances only, where, from the magnitude of the 
crime, or the imminent danger to the ftate, it would be a greater 
public mifchief to fuffer the offence to pafs unpunithed, than even 
to over-{tep the common boundaries of law: and, for the fake of 
fubftantial juftice and the fecurity of pofterity, by an exemplary 
though extraordinary proceeding, to mark with infamy and dif- 
grace, perhaps to punifh with death, even the higheft and moft 
powerful offenders.’ p. 89. 


Our author (for Mr. Hatfell deferves the name) might with 
great propriety have omitted his comment on the words of 
Blackitone ; the latter, as a judge, mutt have felt it his duty not 
to exprefs peculiar refpe&t for proceedings i in fuch highly pe- 
nal matters, otherwife than by the known laws of the land ; 
and, 2s a commentator, itis obvious that his underftanding taught 
hima to fufpect the conftitutional efficacy of. 2 meafure which 
mm fo many initances has originated from a factious malignant 
fury, inftead of a regard for public juftice. Mr. Hatfell him- 
feif acknowledges this truth; and our hiftory too amply fup- 
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plies the faéts of which it is compofed; —on fome occafions» 
the feelings of juftice may indeed ftrongly demand the pu- 
nifhment of a crime, unprovided for by the exifting inftitu~ 
tions of the.country ; but when it is confidered that the charac- 
ter of legiflative provifions fhould be. grave and preventative, 
and that the freedom of a people greatly depends on the cer" 
tain definition of offences and penalties, it muft furely be. 
deemed both indecorous and dangerous to give the ex fof 
faéo ebullitions of the moft honourable refentment an au 

rity coequal with the deliberative precautions of law. 

The accurate and judicious manner in which Mr. Hatfell 
has performed his editorial tafk through the whole collection 
of precedents that he has given to the public, and the im- 
portance of the matter they contain, intitle him to a very 
confiderable fhare of critical approbation. — From the valuable 
materials which compofe the prefent volume, we would, with 
pleafure, have multiplied our extracts; but the text confifting 
of documents, which, however important, are not original, — 
and the notes and referenczs being chiefly connected with 
thofe documents, — we have confined ourfelves to fome of the 
paflages in the body of the work, where the editor exprefles 
his opinion on the principles of the proceedings under difcuf- 
fion: there can be no doubt that Mr. Hatfell’s colleCtions and 
remarks will be found, what we think they are, highly worthy 
the attention of every Britifh ftatefman, ‘legiflator, and pri- 
vate gentleman, who feels an intereft in the moft important 
functions of a moft effential part of the government of his 
country. 





A Compendium of Prafical and Experimental Farriery, origi- 
nally fuggefted by Reafon and confirmed by Pra@ice. Equally 
,adapted to the Convenience of the Gentleman, the Farmer, the 
Groom, and the Smith. Inter[perfed with fuch Remarks, 
and elucidated with fuch Cafes, as evidently tend to infure the 
Prevention, as well as to afcertain the Cure of Difeafe. By 
William Taplin, Surgeon, Author of “ The Gentleman’s Sta- 
ble Direétory.” 8vo. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


THE ignorance of that clafs of pra&titioners, to whofe 

management the difeafes of the horfe were configned 
before a veterinary college was inftituted in this country, has 
been too notorious to efcape the obfervation of any oneé.who 
may have given the. fubje&t even a mament’s confideration. 
Whilft this art, therefore, was pra¢tifed without any regard 
to principles, and horfes were ‘ do¢tored’ (as was the term) 
at all events, by a fet of beings fcarcely equal to their four- 
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legged patients in fagacity, it is not furprifing that any ate 
tempt to afcertam how far the doétrines and practice of hu- 
man furgery were applicable to the purpofes of farriery, 
fhould be attended with fome fuccefs, and the boldeft adven- 
. turer in the experiment rewarded with fome, popularity. 

Where all is profound darknefs, the mereft taper will be fun- 
fhine. Mr. Taplin, certainly no luminary in veterinary fci- © 
ence, gleamed, fortunately for himfelf, at this unufualy pro- 
pitious moment; and by propofing (in a language happily 
calculated, by its frivolity, to attach the gentlemen of the 
turf) to difcard fome of the moft palpable errors of the 
country blackfmith, acquired a degree of attention more than 
adequate, in our opinion, to the merit difplayed imany of his 
publications. 

' The work before us is introduced te the reader by what 
Mr. Taplin, with an affeCted tranfpofition of words, calls an 
© apology introduffory,’ in which, after complaining of certain 
liberties taken with his great name by fome ‘one who has af- 
fixed it 'to a publication intitled * Taplin improved,” he pro- 
ceeds to give his reafons for coming foitteate with this com- 
pendium, in the folowing /earned and intelligible terms. 


* Refpecting’ (fays he) * the publication of, and upfullied ap- 
probation beftowed upon my former volumes,, fome few remarks 


become abfolutely neceflary for the intreduétion:of this; mo one 
of which can perhaps prove more happily applicable than 


“ Fruftra laborat, qii omnibus placere ftudet,” 


fo confpicuoufly depiéted in the front of my Operative: Farriery, 
that it feemsto fay (with very little claflical variation) 


* ‘Vain his attempt who ftrives-to pleafe ye all,” 


@ motte by no means i!] adapted to the publie conduct of any ig- 
dividual is the kingdom; partieularly to thofe whofe profeffional 
efforts become dependent upon the capricious multitude for the ho- 
nourable ftamp of approbation. 

‘ Under the infuence of this reafoning it may be conceived, 
there are fome, to whom thofe volumes may not have conveyed all 
that might have been introduced upon each fubjeét individually ; 
whilft on. the contrary, ethers may have been inftigated to believe, 
matters of little moment have been treated with too much. prolixi- 
ty ; both promulgating their oppefte opinions asinfluenced by ca- 
price or difappointment- | 

‘ It may allo have been urged, with at Saft the appearance of 
planfibility, that the voluminous expanfion and-confequent expence 
of the former work,. had rendered it inacceffible to perfons whofe 
pofleffions were below the line of mediocrity ; whereby its nen 
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tiorial utility has been contraéted, and its circulation confined to 
perfons of a certain defcriptioh only. 

* To wipé away thefe objections by reducitig the various im 
provements and ufeful difcoveries of fix years fuccefaful practice 
‘(Ufince the publieation of “ The Stable Direftory,’) to fuch feale 
of moderation as may come within the reach of every perfon in- 
terefted in its contents, is the defign of the préfent undertaking.’ 
P, viii. 

If Mr. Taplin means to recommend his’ préfent wotk by 
infinuating that every thing worthy of attention. in his more 
voluminous pérformances is here brought into.270 pages, we 
do not. in the leaft difpute thé poflibility of fuch a thing: but 
it at léaft demonftrates, on the part of Mr. Taplin, an enor- 
mous wafte of paper and printing, and alfo that the contribu 


_ tion levied on the pockets of his formet purchafers has been 
fomewhat unreafonable. 


Without ftopping, however, to inquire into the truth of 
this reprefentation, we fhall proceed to give our readers a fpe« 
cimen of the work; for an analyfis is impoffible where little 
method or arrangement are obferved, and where, in number- 
lefs inftances, the language itfelf is unintelligible. That the 


author may not aceufe us of any want of liberality, we fub- 


mit to our readers an éxtraétas much in his favour; perhaps, 
as any that the work will ptoduce: He fays— . 


‘ Upon the fubjeét of acrimony in the blood, to prevent a re- 
hewal of it in a different part of the work, we may continue to 
obferve, that there are other diforders arife from its uncontrouled 


Coritinuance, as 


HIDEBOUND, SURFEIT, and MANGE. 
They ate all of the fame family, and in a great degree dependent 


“upon each other, as may be readily conceived by giving the matter 
a concife elucidation. 


‘ The blood acquiring a certain difproportion of acrimonious 
ferum, by the means of fhort and bad aliment, as already explain- 
ed; we are not erroneous in ftating, that the longer it continues in 
the habit, without counteraétion, the greater muft be its effect in 
Vitiating the original purity of the blood, Its power becomes 
confequently progreffive, in direct conformity with the “ grada- 
tional thades of difeafe, as bad—very bad — worfe — worft,” pro. 
mulgated in the earlier pages of remarks, and may in the prefent 
inftance be thus comprehended. 

¢ A horfe faid to be hidebound, has an uncommon contraéted 
tightnefs, and want of healthy pliability in the fkin, which felt on 
either fidé, feems clofely adhering to, and almoft infeparable from 


the ribs ; the coat is alternately {mooth and flaring in patches, and 
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looking at it in fome directions it appears of different hues; the 
fubjeét bearing the appearance of unmerited’ poverty, ‘and by the 
ufual hollownefs of the eyes and dejeétion of fpirits, difplays evi- 
dent figns of internal difquietude. | 

‘ Great part of the former fyftem prudently appertains to this, 
bleeding in a moderate proportion is premifed as the, unavoidable 
prelude to altering the property-of what remains; by changing the 
quantity, we gain one point towards altering the quality.’ . Pp, 80... 


_. Mr. Taplin muft excufe us if we refufe our affent to this 
pofition. Would he think it a neceffary preliminary, in treat- 
ing’a than for an oedema, or any other difeafe atifing palpa- 
bly from debility, to employ the lancet? The Bh inp 
next given fufhiciently fhow the inconfiftency of this doc- 
trine — ' 


¢ Mafhes’ (continues our author) ¢ of the nutritive and comfort- 
able kind follow of courfe ; thofe mentioned in the preceding arti- 
cle, or in’ their ftead if inconvenient, or hard to obtain, equal parts 
of vats and bran may bé-ufed, with fix ounces or half a potind of 
‘honey in‘each: great exertions ‘being: made in regular dreflings, to 
-affft the circulation and open the pores for the tranfpiration of in- 
fénfible pérfpiration. | + 

© The above appearance long negle&ed, affumes a different a- 
{pect, difplaying fome of thofe cutaneous eruptions, or partial’ loffes 
of hair, that are. diftinguifhed by the appellation of furfeit ; to go 
largely into the inveftigation of which, would. very far exceed the 
‘limits, allotted. to this fubject, in a work contraéted toa {pace for 
univerfal convenience. It muft therefore fuffice to fay, like many- 
other, diforders, it varies in different objects, a€ting with more fe- 
verity. upon the habit of fome than of others; the puftules, the ir- 
‘ritation, and. little lacerations increafing with the length of time 
it has been lurking in the frame, which progreffion of . fhades. gives 
it to. many the appearance of different diforders, though they arein 
faé&t only more prominent and advanced features of the fame dif- 
eafe. 

‘ However the complexion may vary, the mode of cure is di- 
reétly the fame, it may be rendered complete by the leading traits 
juft mentioned, throwing an alterative powder into the corn in the’ 
morning, and the mafh at night for ten days or a fortnight ; wafh- 
ing the lacerated parts, or puftules, every day with the following 
lotion : — Take, , 

é Oil of tartar per deliquium, fix ounces, | : pL 

‘ Soft water, two ounces. — Mix and keep ftopped.’, p, 821: 


' Here Mr. Taplin difplays a caution highly indicative of his 
chemical knowledge. § Oii of tartar pér d@iquium,’ itfelf a 
folution of kali produced by its power of attratting the moift 
) particles 
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particles. of the atmofphere, and diluted with a quantity of 

6 € folt rates water,’ is to be kept ‘Popped! /’ What the mixture 

is to gain by being ftopped, or to lofe by our failing to obferve 
that injunction, we are at a lofs to underftand. 


¢ Should the diforder have gained fo much ground as to hold 
forth a probability of permanence, it will be right ‘to continue the 
fyftem of invigoration, till the fubjeét is enough above the line of 
anedieeias to bear evacuants previous to, his being put into work or 
ftrong exercife. In which. cafe, two or three dofesjof the. mild. 
mercurial phyfic if a flight or blood horfe, or the ftrong mercurial 
if a draft.or heavy horfe, had better be brought into ule, than en- 
counter the chance of farther difquietude. And this is a matter the 
more worthy attention when a previous remark is reconfidered 
“ that the longer fuch acrimony remains unchecked in the habit, 
the more fevere mutt be its effects.” P. $3. 


We muft here obferve, that no receipt is given for £ the 
mild mercurial,’ nor * the /frong mercurial phyfic.’ A para’ 
graph at the end,’ however, fully inftru@s us that our horfes 
need not die for the want of thofe and other valuable remee’ 
dies, repeatedly direéted in the courfé of the work,— for they 
may be had at his § Equeffrian Receptacle’ in Edgeware road. 


¢ Tinéture of myrrh,’ (fays Mr. Taplin) —‘ friars balfam, — exe 
tract of faturn, — (commonly called Goulard,) camphorated {pirits 
of wine, —liquid laudanum, — olive oil, — yellow digeftive, as well 
as camphorated f{permaceti ointment, —fomentation herbs, dried in 
the fummer and preferved for the winter,—a glyfter pipe, or two, 
of proper dimenfions, as well as an ox bladder or two to corres. 
{pond, — a few purging, — cordial, —- and diuretic balls, as well as 
for gripes or fret, with fome lint, —- tow, —and flannel rollers of 
different lengths and breadths; all or any of which will be cone 
figned to any part of England, by tranfmitting an ofder to the me- 
dical difpenfary of the Receptacle.’ , 267. 


Our readers, we hope, will pardon a digreffion fo favour- 
able to our author’s apparent objet in “asi this fingular 
treatife. We now proceed with his remaining obfervations on 
the fubject of $ acrimony’ in the blood. : 


‘ In conformity’ (fays he) ‘ with the confiftency of this idea 
there cannot be the leaft doubt, but a cutaneous eruption, pafling 
under the appellation of furfeit, (or in faft any other denomina- 
tion) will, from its increafing power in every advanced ftage, be- 
come doubly deftruétive-in its progrefs, and foon degenerate into 
fuch general ftate of external morbidity; — excoriation or lofs of 
hair, as is confidered a rank and inveterate mange, however it may 
b¢ differently named by different practitioners, in compliment to 
Y 3 the 
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the fenfations of their employers; fome of whom perhaps may 
with difficulty reconcile it to their own ideas of liberality, to havg 
fo degrading a diforder appear upon the premifes. 

¢ As it has been before obferved, and will no doubt ftand genes: 
rally admitted, that thefe gradational thades of difeafe are all colla- 
teral branches of ‘the fame family, fo it mav be reafonably inferred, 
that the mange is, (death excepted) the very ne plus ultra of po- 
verty ; and as it feldom happens but to fubjeéts of the moft trifling 
valge, fo it is natural to conclude, yery little expence indeed is en- 
countered, or attention beftowed upon fuch occafions. 

. Conceiving however that much explanatory matter, and fatis- 
faftory information may be derived from the preceding fiages and 
their annexed mode of treatment; it remains only to render fuch 
' additional affiftance as may prove proportionally powerful to coun, 
teract the fame fpecies of difeafe when advanced to fo great a de- 
gree of inveteracy, ‘Fotal extirpation cannot be expeéted by the’ 
ufe of internals only, where the integument has acquired a rigid 
tallofity by the acrimonious irritation 

¢ To obtund th: former and allay the lat’er, ave the leading fteps: 
to early obliteration, . To effect both, — Take 

‘ Antimony, finely powdered, twelve.ounces, 

¢ Sulphur, ¢ight ounces, 

© Cream of tartar, four ounces : 
‘Mix well together, and divide into twelve papers of two ounces 
each; of thefe let one be given in the feeds of corn, (or ma thes) 
every night and morning. 

* During which courfe of alteratives, let every part of the frame, 
where there is the levft appearance of eruption or excoriation, be 
patiently, and plentifully rubbed with 4 proper portion of the fol. 
lowing unguent every other day. — Take 

* Sulphur vivum, fix ounces, 

¢ White hellebore powder, four ounces, 

¢ Black pepper powdered fine, two ounces, 
Stir thefe into twenty ounces of hog’s lard, melted, but barely 
warm ; and before it is quite cald add “oil of tartar, per deliquium, 
four ounces, and let it be kept tied over with a. bladder for ufe. 
_,* Thefe means are fufficient to cure this difeafe without the leaft 
collateral aid and are calculated for thofe who with to avoid exe 
pence, and to extend it only in proportion to the value of the ob- 
jeét concerned ; it is therefore neceffary to obferve, that where the 
fubje& is of confiderable value, and a with is entertained to hazard 
the lefs probability of a relapfe, by altering the property of the 
blood, when’ the horfe has acquired a renewal of ftrength’ and vi- 
gour, no good reafon can be advanced againft a ooh of gentle 
mercurial phy ic, with the neceflary care and attention {fo frequently 
pigntioned,”  p, By. 
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- Yf the ‘.grains of avheat’ in this compendium could be, 
with. any proper degree of facility, feparated from the vile 
* chaff’ which involves them, we fhould gladly yield Mr Tap- 
lin the degree of praife which he honeftly merits. We fhould 
fay, that he has done fomething, though by no means every 
thing (as he wifhes to infinuate), towards {matching that.noble 
animal, the horfe, fromthe brutal hands of the black{mith, and 
treating fome of his difeafes on rational principles. But when 
we confider this volume as,the production of a man educat- 
ed to practife-the art of furgery, and who has practifed that 
art.on his fellow creatures, we are compelled to fay. it falls 
infinitely fhort of what might reafonably have been ex- 
ected. 

. We thall take our leave of Mr. Taplin, by obferving that 
the vehement cenfures he beftows on the exhibition of tarta- 
rifed antimony im large dofes, betray his ignorance of the 
laws of the animal ceconomy in the horie. Mr. Coleman, 
the judicious profeffor of the veterinary college, will inform 
him, if he will take the troubie to inquire, that the analogy 
between the human fubject and the horfe does not in this in- 
ftance apply. It will appear that crude antimony, which, in 
the former, proves inert in almoft any dofe, has, in the lat- 
ter, a very powerful effet ; and that, mutatis mutandis, the 
fame fa@ obtains with regard to antimony, when ima tarta- 
rifed form, | 


_ 


? ‘ 


The Rural Economy of the Weft of England: including De- 
vonfhire, and Parts of Somer fet/hire, Dar fetpi -e, and Corn= 
wall. Together with Minutes in Praétwe. By Mr. Mar- 
faall.. (Concluded from p. 28.) 


R. Marthall’s agricultural excurfions in the former yo- 

lume were confined to the more cultivated diftriéts of 
his furvey. In the prefent, he begins with the mountainous 
tracts of Cornwall and Devonthire, the obfervations on which, 
he rells us, have been made in different ways. ‘Thofe relative 
to the former, in an excurfion made for the purpofe of. ob- 
taining general ideas refpecting thefe remote parts of the 
country; but thofe relating to Dartmore and its uncultivated 
environs, arofe incidentally without any fixed plan of furveys 


* Indeed,’ (fays he) * thefe wild-uncultivated lands refemble, fo 
much, ‘the mountainous parts of Scotland, and the north of Eng- 
land, 6n which the broad lines of nature remain unobliterated, 
that a mibute examination was the lefs required, by one who has 
been accuftomed to read her works ; and whofe only defire, in this 
inftance) was to extract a few leading fats.” Vol. ii. », 2, 
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This Cornifh excurfion was made by Callington and Eef- 
‘kard to Bodmin, returning by Launcefon and Taviftock. Tr 
this journey we:meet with few remarks of importance. The. 
ftate of hhufbandry feems, in many refpects, above mediocri~ 
ty. It may alfo be obferved, that here, as well as in many 
other places, though the practice of burning the ,/o:l be theo- 
retically condemned, it is generally employed hy the farmers, 
who confider it as an advantageous procefs. 

The reflections of our author on the means of :improving 
Dartmore and thé uncultivated lands that furround it, are 
equally judicious and interefting. He thinks them of ‘a fpe-t 
cies fimilar to’the moors of Yorkfhire, and the mountains of 
Perthfhire,’ and that the beft modes of improving them 


would be the following — 


¢ In the improvement of the higher lands, the leading objects 
appear, to me, to be wood and herbage. Their climature, I ap- 
prehend, unfits them for the profitable production of corn: and a 
want of manure is another bar to this fpecies of produce. Nevers 
thelefs, there may be dips and unreclaimed vallies, which, as limit- 
‘ed home grounds, might admit of a courle of arable manage 
ment. 

‘ But {peaking generally of thefe lands, the firft means of im-. 
provement appears to me, to be that of planting, or otherwife ca- 
vering with wood, the ftony furfaces: not.more to encreafe the 
value of thefe particular parts, than to improve the climature of 
the whole. © The birch, the mountain forb, and the larch, if ju- 
dicioufly propagated, would flourifh, I apprehend, on the. bleakeft 
expofures. 

¢ To improve the herbage of the freer furface of thefe.expofed 
lands, various means might be fuggefted, 

¢ Runting high fence mounds acrofs the current of the fouth- 
weft’ winds, and planting them with birch, mountain forb, elder, 
holly, furze, broom, &c, in the Devonthire manner ; but making 
the top of the mound hollow, or concave, to colleé& and retaig 
moifture, and to fkreen the young plants, or feedlings, in their 
‘tender ftate. It were impoflible,’perhaps, to conceive a. better 
fence, for bleak mountain lands, than the ordinary hedge of. De- 
vonfhire. (The mound is an immediate fence and fhelter ; and the 
coppice wood, as it, grew up, could. not fail, from its relative 
height above the fubjoining lands, to improve their climature; and. 
encourage, in a particular manner, the growth of herbage; befide 
being, at the fame time, fingularly friendly to pafturing ftock. 
The only doubt, as to the propriety of raifing fuch fences, acrofs 
the bleak lands of Dartmore, lies in the expence of doing it: for, 
great-as the pofitive advantages would doubtlefs be found, — if 
the expence of raifing them’ overbalanced thefe advantages, fuch. 
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means of improvement would be altogether ineligible to be profe- 
cuted, by individuals, hewever profitable the effect might be to the 
public. The freer, better foiled parts of Dartmore, 1 am of :opi- 
nion, would pay individuals, amply, for this cardinal improve- 
ment.’ Vol. iis P. 30. 


And for the purpofe of changing their prefent produce to 
a more advantageous pafturage ener 4 in the open or inclofed 
ftate, other means are fuggefted, fuch as burning off the heath 
of the black moory parts, and pafturing them hard with theep. 
Sod-burning the more loamy foils, fowing rape and gra/s feeds, 
and folding off the produce with fhee <P> would, he alfo fup- 
pofes, be ready méans of meliorating the herbage. 


‘ Tf,’ (fays he) * by the intervention of hedge mounds, the cli- 
mature of thefe hills could be rendered fufficiently genial for the 
maturation of rape feed, and fhould their foils be found fufficiently 
productive of this valuable’ crop, the propriety of erecting fuch 
fences would no longer remain doubtful ; as a full crop of this 
grain would amply repay any reafonable expence that could be in- 
curred by inclofing; and the inclofure would amply recompenfe 
the lofs, which the foil could fuftain, from the exhauftion of one 
grain crop: grafs feeds being, in courfe, fown with the rape feed, 
or oyer the plants in the {pring; or a due portion, at either fea- 
fon. 

¢ By draining the fpringy flopes of hills; and perhaps fome of 
the peathogs, the produce of thofe parts might be very materially 
improved, 

‘ By watering fuch parts of the lower flopes as can command 
water, the herbage, perhaps, might be effentially bettered. , But 
very much would depend on the quality of the water; and this 
experience would readily prove. 

‘By manuring, fomething might doubtlefs be done, towards 
the melioration of the herbage. The vegetable mold of the peat~ 
bogs, either in a crude recent ftate, or in the ftate of charcoal,’ or 
in that of afhes, would, with moral certainty, be found ferviceable 
to the loamy foils. ‘ And earthy fubftances, which, if foaght for, 
might doubtlefs' be found, could not fail of débducing beneficial 
effects, on the black’ ‘moory lands, It is needlefs to add, that if 
lime could be brought to’ thefe lands, at a moderate expence, there 
would be little rifque'‘in the, free ufe of it. With its powerful aid, 
even corn might be produced, on many of the lands under notice; 
but whether with eventual advantage, either to the proprietor or the 
public (unlefs on a fall fcale), is 2 matter of great uncertainty.” 
Vol. ii. p, 33 


In the ftate. of i iouprovement here fuggefted, Mr. Moarthall 
confiders the moft profitable fock for fuch lands to be young 
cattle, theep, and rabbits. ; 
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{n attempting the improvement of the lower grounds, the 
firft ftep fhould, he fays, be to convert to wood-land fucly 
parts as are, improper for cultivation, and to raife coppice 
hedges acrofs the line of the. moft mifchievous winds, as 
fkreens to the culturable grounds. , In a climature thus im- 
proved, and with a fufficient fupply of lime. at a reafonable 
price, the author fuppofes that a confiderabie proportion of 
thefe flat lands might be profitably fubjected to a courfe of 
arable management. This cannot, however, be fuccefsfully 
attempted without a copious fupply of lime, or fome other 
calcareous fubftance. 

The view which our ingenious author has taken of North . 
Devonfhire is by no means fo full er fo fatisfaftory as thofe 
of many other diftri¢ts. “The remarks on different circum- 
ftances and practices of this part of the ccuntry are fre 
quently trifling and unimportant; and the defcriptions of 
them often much too fhort for utility. 

The fifth diftrict is the Vale of Exeter, which refembles 
very much the other parts of Devonfhire. On this account, 
it is probable, Mr Marfhali has pafled over, it without entering 
into any very minute inquiries refpecting the particular cui- 
toms and modes of rural management which pfevail. 

The dairy diftrit of Weft Dorfetthire is examined with 
more minutenefs, and with greater attention to the different 
obje&s of rural management. The hints fuggefted for the 
improvement of various agricultural practices, inthis part of 
the author’s furvey, are equally interefting with thofe that 
have been propofed in other parts of the writings of this in- 
rman and accurate obferver. We may notice a few of 
them. oi 

On the plan of farm managemeent, the dire€&tions of Mr. 
Marfhall are thefe — 


‘ Some alteration,’ (fays he) in the arable department of. mae 
nagement, feems to be wanted. The temporary leys are moftly 
foul, weak, and thin of herbage; owing, doubtlefs, to the praétice 
of taking two er three. grain crops, in fucceffion, and laying the 
land down in a ftate of exhauftion, as well as foul, and out of 
tilth. Perhaps taking a crop of beans, in rows well cleaned, be 
tween the. wheat and the oat crop, might be’ found doubly benefi- 
cial; as introducing a fpecies of produce, new to the foil; and 
ferving to prepare it for the reception of the grafs feeds, by a fallow 
crop. In cafes where.the foil is very fowl, a whole year’s fallow 
is, of courfe, requifite.’ Vol. ii, p. 158. 


With’ regard',to the improvements of the foil, she -alfo 
thinks two or three things wanting,’ fuch asunder draining 
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both of the higher and lower lands, and a diferen method 
of laying it down tografss 


¢ In Weft Devonthire,’ (he obferves) * where ‘he fubfoil is ab- 
forbent, and the foil friable and firm, it is perfeétly right to lay it 
down, as flat and {mooth as poffible, But, here, where the foil is 
tenacious, and the fubfoil retentive, and much of it kept in con- 
tinual furcharge, by the waters pent up beneath it, the praétice is . 
jn a degree abfurd. Neverthelefs the practice of thefe two diftant 
diftrits, with refpeéct to the depofiting, or forming the furface of 
their foils, with the plow, to receive the given crops, is precifely 
the fame. For wheat, the foil is gathered up into narrow ridges ; 
and is laid flat, for every other crop. 

« The improvement which ftrikes me, as proper to be propofed 
for this diftriét, is that.of keeping the land in ridges, of, half a fta- 
tute rod in width, for every crop; or of preferving the prefent nar- 
rower ridges for wheat, and throwing two of then together, for 
beans, oais, and ley herbage: being ever mindful to form the fur- 
faces of the ridges gently convex, to fhoot off the fuperfiuous rain 
water which falls on them; with deep narrow interfurrows, to re- 
ceive the water; and with crofs trenches, to convey it away, ta 
the neighbouring ditches and common fhores: a }, rinciple of ma 
nagement, which is applicable to all coo! retentive foils, in the 
illand.’ Vol. ii. P. 159. 


The remarks under the head ‘ Manures’ are alfo equally 
juft and important. 

The Vale of Taunton and its neighbourhood form the 
next {tation of our author; but we do not meet with much 
novelty of remark, either in the account of this diftri, or 
that of the journey through Somerfetfhire, which faoveede’ its 
for the deficiencies of the latter, the author has, however, 
properly made an apology. 

The remaining part of the volume comprehends Mr. Mars 
fhall’s Minutes of the practical management in the different 
diftri&ts of his furvey. Thefe are extremely important, both 
as conveying ufefu) hints for the general improvement of the 
practice of farming, and for correcting thofe abfurd modes of 
cultivation which are too often difadvantageoufly employed 
by the inexperienced hufbandman. 

We are, however, forry to be under the neceflity of ob- 
ferving, that in fome inftances Mr. Marfhail’s‘inrentions are 
{carcely intelligible, from the brevity of his method ¢ dee 
tailing them.’ 

In order to fhow the author’s manner of forming thefe' Mi- 
nutes, we fhall infert one or two of ‘the fhorteft of cae as 
being the beft calculated for our purpofe—~ - 


* Decems 
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¢ Decembef 10. The only ufeful idea I have been able to col. 
leét, from the late manager of this farm, is his method of cutting 
garden cabbagess ree 

¢ Inftead of clearing the ftalk or {tem from the lower leaves, and 
crofs-flitting the crown or top of the ftalk, in the ufual manner; 
—- he cuts out the body of the cabbage, only ; letting all the open, 
large, fpreading leaves; remain upon the ftem. . 

¢ The! confequence is a fecond, and perhaps a third, ‘crop-of 
eabbages; not one, but many, upon a ftem:; forming, by the third 
crop; a cabbage tree. There are now, in the garden of this place, 
feveral ftems, with four, five, or more wellfized table cabbages on 
each: and, applied to field cabbages, which are cut early, the 
principle may be a good one. The old leaves continue to draw up 
the fap, uatil vigorous fhoots are formed ; when they are gbferved 
to droop, decay, and fall at the foot of the plant ; being, perhaps, 
in every ftage of their decay, ufeful to the young progeny; in 
fhading the ground, in keeping down the weeds, and in furnifhing 
a fupply of mephitic gas to their rifing offspring: advantages which 
are loft, in the ordinary method of. treatment. . Many. of the plants 
are killed by the fudden check of the fap, and. thofe‘which. fur- 
vive, throw out numerous, and of courfe, weak fhoots ; few of them 
fwelling to any fize, or taking thie cabbage form.’ Vol. ii. P. 300, 


On deftroying infects, he makes the following minute — 


¢ September 30. The florifts of this diftri&t have an effectual 
and ready way of deftroying earth worms, in their knots and bor- 
ders; by the means of an infufion of walnut-tree leaves. The 
procefs is this:—filla veffel. nearly full, with leaves, gathered in 
the firft or fecond week of September ; — cover them with water, 
and let them ftand two or three days, until the water has acquired 
a blackith green color. With this infufion, the beds and alleys are 
watered, by means of the common watering pot, The worms 
ptefently cife to the furface, and die in apparent agony. 

‘It ftrikes me that this interefting fact may be turned to a profit. 
able purpofe, ia the forming of drinking pools. It is probable, 
that leaves of the walnut, fpread under the clay, would have the 
fame effect as the lime, which is now in ufe, 

* Reflecting on this fubje&t, it appears to me further probable, 
that the -ufe of clay, in making pools, may be difpented, with. 
Thus: — form the bafon; puddje with the beft of the excavated 
mold; ftrew on leaves; and pave with liquid mortar; made up 
with their infufion, — if required, | ve areg 

* The bafon form of the pit is an objection to puddiing ; and 
could not, perhaps, be effected otherways, than progreflively with 
the pavement; by puddling above each ring, and bedding the 
ftones in the medicated mattér ; pouring in liquid cement, where it 
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might appear to be wanted. Or, perhaps,.the medicated batter 
would in itfelf be fufficient. is Be Posted aa ic 
‘ This is a fubject of great importance, in upland fituations, 
Forming drinking pools with clay and lime (great as was the difco= 
vety) is difficult'and expénfive ; anid any means of fimplifying the 
procefs would be valuable.” Vol. iis "Pe $15. Af 
On the whole, the intelligent: farmer »may .derive ‘much 
practical information from the work: befere us;,and be madé 
acquainted with many peculiarities in the modes of 
employed in the weft of England, where they feem yento 
have aflimilated but litthe with thefe of the country in ge- 
neral. ' 2 





Sketch of a Political’ Tour through Rochefler, Chatham, Maid 
fione, Gravefend, 8c. Including Reflections onthe Tempers 
and Difpofitions of the Inhabitants of thofe Plates, and on the 
Progre/s of the Societies inftityted for the -Purpofe of obtain- 
ing a Parliamentary Reform.’ By Fohn Gale ones. Part 
the Firft,  8ve. 2s. 6d. Jordan. 1796. : 


HE Correfponding Society, againft which the powers of 

government have been employed to very little purpofe, 
and which has often created an alarm with very lictle founda- 
tion, ftill continues, if we may beheve its members, to make 
profelytes to the doctrine of anntal parliaments and univerfal 
fuffrage, by eftablifhing focieties in various parts of the king 
dom, which correfpond, as. the name.implies, with the prin- 
cipal fociety of London. While they confine their labours’ 
to the enlightening of their: fellows in political knowledge, and 
encourage only legal and peaceable means of redrefs,, we be- 
lieve they have nothing or but little to fear from the open 
violence of their enemies ; but.the pamplet before us.is a,praof 
how much they have to dread from their friends.. The force 
of ridicule is likely to do.them more harm than cartloads of 
informations and indi€étments : and while they employ fuch 
miffionaries as Jolin Gale Jones, we cannot, but think they 
will be fufferers. Perhaps, indeed, although they employed 
Mr, Jones té vifit theit focieties in Kent, and infpect the pro-,, 
grefs of ‘their fentiments in Rochefter, &c. they might not be. 
aware, fior fanétion the publication of a pamphlet, where the 
author’s inténtioh was ft more direfted to gratify A tke 


vanity, than to give the world a fober narrative of the pro- 
grefs of political opinion, And this, we think, muft have 
been the cafe with the fociety : for although, in a letter to their 
are he fays of one of the meetings to which he was in- 
vited —~ , 


* It 
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: 6 It isimpoffible for me to do more than give you a faint fhetch 
of what paffed, nor would it, indeed be delicate to record tranfac- 
tions in which I was fo materially concerned’ (P- 110.) 


yet the moment he fits down to write this Tour, all his deli- 
cacy vanifhes, and he gives us no tranfa¢tions in which the 
confequential J is not the principal figure. 

' From the awful folemnity of his departure, one would think 
he was to follow Bruce to Abyflinia, or Vaillant to the Nimi- 
quas, inftead of going to Rochefter for a few days. 


¢ The love of novelty, however powerful an ingredient in the 
human difpofition, yields*for a while to the gloom of parting 
friendfhip, and the traveller, like the fchoolboy, witha heavy figh 
bids a melancholy adieu to his long-accuftomed home.’ P. 2. 


His companion feems to. partake of the melancholy of this 
laff interview. After a cordial fhake of the hand,— 


“ Gale,” (faid he) “ I commit you to the mercy. of the wide 
world;, I hope they will ufe you well.” —~ This laft_ obfervation’ 
(favs Mr. Jones) ‘was fuperfluous; for when did the world ever 
contribute to the happinefs of man? But it was well meant, and I> 
thanked him, a/moff with tears in my eyes.’ P. 3. 


The actual departure is thus narrated — 


* At nine o’clock, A. M. in a convenient coach, with fix tole«, 
rable horfes, the Deputy of the London Correfponding Society /at 
out from the Bloffoms Inn, Lawrence-lane,’ Pp. 4. 


The converfation turned upon politics; and the deputy made 
a notable difcovery, —no lefs than that * fophiftry and error 
may find fufficient advocates and fupporters, even in a flage 
coach!’ Having forgotten the name of the innat Dartford, where 
they alighted, he draws upon his wit for the deficiency of his 
memory, afd informs us, that ‘it might be the King’s Head, 
or the Blue Boar, or the George Inn, or fome fuch nonfenfical 
fign.’ On the road hence, he pities a fenfible young man who 
was going abroad on foreign fervice, and gives us a trait of 
himfelf, as an apology for his fympathy. 


* IT am convinced I am a fool, and perhaps need not deelare it; 
but fo it is; — am always interefting myfelf about other people’s 
affairs, regardlefs of my own, and exciting contempt and hatred 
where I expect to find commiferation and regard.’ P. 6. 


But, with fubmiffion to Mr. Jones and the Shandean fekool, 
of which, in this Tour, he affects to be a pupil, we muft enter . 
our proteft againft men who are regardlefs of theit own af- 
fairs, becaufe shat generally incapacitates them from attend- 
ing much to the affairs of other people. No hoftility is fo 
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extenfive as that of the man who is ‘nobody’s enemy bat his 


On entering. Rochefter the coachman drove fo faft as to 
frighten the ladies; but Mr. Jones informs us that he has 
fometimes ‘ventured to exprefs a defire to be overturned, * cu- 
riofity being an aétive principle in the human mind !’ Soon 
after his arrival in this place-he is attacked by two informers,— 
an incident which gave him an opportunity to indulge himfelf 
in * profound fpeculations ;” the whole of which, however, 
terminate in a more exalted opinion of his own vaft confe- 
quence, who came to Rochefter ih an ‘ official capacity ;’ 
and this being ‘ an alarming projet to adminiftration,’ they 
‘ would leave nothing untried to render his miflion abortive.’ 

Here a worthy citizen accommodates him with apartments 
in his houfe, which pe Jones the more readily complied with, 
as he £ could be fecure from the unwelcome intrufions of im- 
pertinent curiofity.’ 


¢ A freth-coloured- and pleafing young woman, the wife of the 
citizen at whofe houfe I was to be accommodated, made her ap- 
pearance, and faid fhe hoped I fhould find every thing comfortable. 
“Tt was not very fine,” fhe obferved with a figh, which I readily re- 
turned, “but you have a hearty welcome; and I have a good 
wholefome bed, thank God!”  “ It’s well you are allowed shat,” 
thought I: “ it would perhaps be high treafon to fay you deferve 
more ; though induftry and good-nature like yours furely deferve to 
be better rewarded.” Pp. 21. 


_ The firft meeting of the fociety affords an opportunity for 
egotifm of a higher order — 


* About eight o’clock I adjourned to the above place, when I 
was introduced to a numerous meeting of the fociety. It would 
not be eafy, nor would it perhaps be proper. to convey an idea of 
the effect which this vifit had upon the members. Their curiofity 
was vifibly marked vpon:their countenances, Upon my entrance 
they all rofe with one accord, and the deputy of the London Corre- 
Sponding Society was ufhered to the right hand of the prefident, amidft 
the unbounded plaudits of the whole affembly? — Pp. 22. 


Mi. Jones, who has printed thefe lines in italics, affures us, 
that he mentions thefe circumftances, not as giving Sim any 
peculiar pleafure or any perfonal gratification, but becaufe he 
is * anxious that the friends of liberty here may know in what 
eftimation they are held in the country, &c.’ After this 
meeting was over, he took a flight fupper, ‘ and retired to 
bed, haraffed and worn out with the fatigues of ‘the day !? — 
In his account of Rochefter, he informs us of a vifit to the 
circulating. library, kept by an intelligent and worthy young 

man 
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man who is a friend to reform; and therefore Mr. Jones will 
not mention his name, although he has pointed him out pretty 
plainly. Here he is befet by a {py belonging to the poft-office ; 
and his friend the library-keeper gives him due caution. 

On a walking expedition to Gillingham, he brings himfelf 
yet more forward in the groupe 


‘I grew fatigued, and juft as we had reached the village was fo 
much exhaufted that I was obliged to fit down on a ftone ftep to 
prevent me from fainting. The tender folicitude whith was fhewn 
by the worthy citizens, the celerity with which one of them flew to 
get fone wine for my relief, and the friendly tefpect and: civility 
with which all of them treated me, raifed within me the moft ex 
quifite fenfations. A crowd of ideas rufhed at once upon my mind, 
and almoft overpoweted me. I was a ftranger to them but from 
report, yet they repofed implicit confidence in me: I had fthewn 
them no fingular aéts of kindnefs, and yet they treated me with the 
moft unbounded humanity and benevolence.’ ‘P. 39. 


No writer has a happier knack at magnifying common oc- 
currences into matters of great importance than Mr. Jones; 
and without it, indeed, we fear he never could have eked out 
his pamphlet. At Gillingham he met ‘ our medical friend,” 
who entreated him ‘£ to lean on his fhoulder.” This medicaf 
friend was an intelligent man and a democrat, ‘ for good fenfe 
and democracy are generally confidered as fynonymous.’ Un- 
fortunately, however, this /exfb/e democrat ‘ kept two of 
three large dogs, and was himfelf rather dogmatical in his opi= 
nions }? | 

But our readers are probably tired of this eternal round of 
felf-importance. We fhall therefore add only one more paffage. 


* While I was bufily engaged in the amufement of the feftive 
fcene’ (the ball-room), ‘I was informed that fome perfons withed to 
fpeak with me. I went, and found the fecretary of the Rochefter 
fociety, attended by fome ftrangers, who came to inform me that a 
deputation had juft arrived from the citizens at Luton, who wifhed 
for my company on the next evening, and would fpare no expence 
or accommodation if I would comply with their requeft. . I defired 
him to convey my grateful acknowledgments for this obliging mark 
of civility, but heaving frrong doubts of the propriety of making pro- 
mifes, begged them nat to expec? me. When I returned to the room, 
E could perceive that this little incident, trifling as it may appear, 
had excited the attention of the aflembly. Their looks and geftures 
evinced their fufpicion that fomething extraordinary muft have hape 
pened. Secrecy and myftery are two very powerful incentives to 
human curiofity, They flatter the confequence, and foothe the 


vanity of man; while undifguifed fincerity, and unreferved com- 
munication, 











Tithes conjfidered: Rat 
giuitication; até alnioft always undervalued of defpifed. Being a 
firanger to moft of the’ company, F left them to divine the caaje of 
my tempevaty abfénce, and imagine, if they pléaféd, fome wortder- 
ful con{piracy, and continued to enjoy the pleafares of “ the light, 
fantaftic toe,” till néat the ufual hour of departure, when, guife ex- 
haufied with fatigue dud indifpofition, got into a chaife Which 
Waited for tie) and) having arrived at my place of absde, retired 
to reft, not without many pleafing refleétiotis dh the entertainment 
f had’ thifevelhing experienced.” Fr. 58° 3 

The other prominencies of this political tour are — his vifit 
to the prifon-fhips,.onm, which occafion one of his fellow citi- 
zens Obferved that the Ville de Paris ‘ would make a fine 
national thip,’ —his converfation with the French prifoners, — 
the ftory,of a beadle in Gravefend.church, — hints at a love 
affair, —and his finging, ‘Go, George, we can’t endure ye,’ 
&c. &c,— The Appendix confifts of a few letters to citizens, 
and the inftructions of the Correfponding Society, in which 
there are fewer objects pointed out than their deputy thought 
proper to include im this report of his miflion, which altoges 
ther is fuch a tiffue.of vanity and impertinence, as would dif 
grace any caufe. wal 
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" Tithes politically, judicially, and jufily confidered. Addreffed to 

the Clergy of the Univerfity of Cambridge; with Strifures 
upon the Farnham Hop-bill ; in which the Neceffity of a'ge- 
neral Commutation of Tithes is demonfirated, Modes of Come 
mutation are propofed, and the proper Meafures pointed out 
for obtaining /uch as may meet the public Will. By a Plura- 
lift, 8vo. 4s. Boards. Marfom. 


WE cannot give a more diftin€t view of this tract, than by 


prefenting to the reader its fummary of contents — 


_© Chap. I. The natiire and great national importance of réli- 
gions — The neceflity of religious’ inftruétors and their duty. 
The prefent utility of the clergy, and the further fervices they 
might be enabled to render the community, if liberally fupported. 
— The injuftice and» impolicy of taxing the property of the 
church. 

* Chap, IT. Tithes confidered as the revenue for fupport of the 
parochial clergy.— The nature of tithes, &c.-—~ The feizure of 
tithes and church-lands by William I. — Suppreffion of monafte- 
ries by Henry VIII, — The introduction of lay-impropriatione 
and the fubfequent:injuries received by the church from the legiflas 
tive appointment of monéy-payments in lieu of tithes in kind. | 
* Chap. III. Modufes — Their nature and origin. 

Cart. Rev, Vor. XX. Fuly, 1797. z * Chape 
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‘Chap. IV. Inftances in which money-payments and othet: mies 
dufes, in lieu of tithes, are countenanced and encouraged by, courts of 
juftice.— Various kinds of tithe confidered, particularly agiftment- 
tithe. — Opinions of counfel on this fubje&, with ftrictures there- 
on, — The propriety of allowing exclufive courts for the admini- 
ftration of civil rights with refpect to the clergy. Obfervations on 
the pra¢tice of the prefent courts, &c, -— Confequences naturally 
refulting from the mutilated rights of the clergy, &c. &c.. 

‘ Chap. V. Juftice — Stri€ures on the means adopted for the 
eftablifhment of cuftoms and prefcriptions againft the rights of the 
church. The ufwal and legal proceedings as to expence, délay, and 
confequent oppreffion. — Hardfhips and difficulties peculiar to the 
clergy in maintaining their rights. — Reflections on the propriety 
of fome more fummary mode of proceeding. —- Unfair advantages 
allowed the laity in thefe contefts.— Prejudices of juries‘ — Ex. 
pence of commiffions out of chancery.— Combinations. Obfers 
vations on non-refidence and the general oppreffion of the clergy 
both in England and Ireland, &c. &c. 

‘ Chap. VI, The neceffity of a commutation in lieu of tithes 
further urged, and plans and regulations propofed, &¢. — Obferva- 
tions on the late provifions made for the clergy in Canada.— The 
neceffity of a provifion for fuperannuated clergy and their familiés, 
&c.— On the corn-laws, and the general oppreffion of the prefent 
{tate of the law of tithes upon all parties. — Popular clamors againft 
the clergy anfwered and refuted, particularly as to pluralifts, with 
obfervations on civil pluralifts. — Calculations as to the incomes’ of 
the clergy, individually and collectively. — Alterations and amend- 
ments propofed.— The prefent ftate of tithes compared with the 
former ftate of the revenue of the crown.—Claims of the clergy 
upon the juftice of the country, and the objeéts pointed out for 
which they ought to petition, parliament. | 

‘ Chap. VII. Plans of commutation propofed and previous 
meafures néceflary to be adopted, with conclufive obfervations as to 
the neceffity of the meafure and the author’s objeét and view.’ 


The bill which gave birth to this publication, has long been 
gone to its own place; but in the confultations that were 
holden preparatory to it, a circumftance came out, not gene- 
rally known. The Farnham committee, the better to ac- 
complifh their aim, invited all other hop-growers to join them: 
but. when the price cf commutation was propofed, thofe of 
Kent in particular declined,—alleging, that, in their county, 
the tithe of hops being vicaria/, the pra&tice in eompounding ., 
was to propofe terms (far below what the Farnham men 4 : 
fered), and which the vicar was compelled to accept, under a 
threat, on refufal, of converting their lands to corn, and thus 
changing the tithe to refforial, excluding the vicar from his 


claim. 
| As 
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As to this author’s favourite topic, commutafion, we con» 
Ceive it to be pregnant with fuch injuftice and mifchief, as to 
hope it will never take place. We already have ftated, what 
we conceive to be unanfwerable objections againft it; and 
many others might ftill be advanced. It is certain, that, though 
the clergy at prefent might be benefited by it, on the whole it 
would produce pernicious effects. ‘The tenantry of the king- 
dom would be effentially hurt; but a greater evil than all 
would be the admiflion of the legiflature for the time being 
to be the lords paramount of the foil: thus, by conceding to 
them the right of difpofing of the permanent property of one 
cla{s, in perpetuum, of the community, and that the beft efta» 
blifhed, as being the moft ancient peculium of the kingdom; 
it would incontrovertibly follow, the reft muft be equally lia- 
ble to the exercife of their will. It is not for the clergy, as 
an ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, we contend; nor as having 
any claim, upon the ground of a divine right, to the property 
they hold; but! as poffefled of property by the fame right 
that all others, whether corporate bodies or individuals, are 
proprietors, only on a bafis antecedent to the reft, and which, 
if once fubverted or difturbed, muft involve a// the REALTY 
of the REALM in its RUIN, 





We will here corre& a miftake into which we have been 
led through milinformation. A late pamphlet on tithes *, to 
the review of which we have alluded, was afcribed by us to 
the late vice-chancellor of Cambridge; but upon better 
grounds we_learn it fhould be given to thé reverend Dr, BEL- 
WARD, mafter of Caius. 

J. C. has our thanks for correcting the error. 





Hortus Botanicus Gippovicenfis; or, a Syftematical Enumera- 
tion of the Plants cultivated in Dr. Coyte’s Botanic Garden at 
Ipfwich, in the County of Suffolk ; alfo, their effential Gene» 
vic Charadters— Englifh Names — the Natives of Britain 
particularized — the Exotics where befi preferved, and their 
Duration ; with occafional Botanical Obfervations. To which 
is added, an Invefiigation of the Natural Produce of /ome 
Gra/s-lands in High Suffolk. 4to. 10s. 6d. fewed. B. and 
F. White. 1796. 


A MERE catalogue of plants, however interefting to tlie 
owner, can hardly be deemed a proper object of literary 
criticifm. «The prefent work is of this defcription; we can, 


_— 


* See Crit, Rev. Vol. XVI. p. 374, Vol. XVII p. 58. 
Z 
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2 therefore, 
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therefore, only obferve, that, in refpe@ to claflification), it 
feems to.be tolerably accurate; and that the ob{er vations of 
the author, though few, are in general correct: 

The firft clafs affords a good fpecimen ef the manner iw 
which the work is executed; but is much too long for infer~ | 
tion here. 

At the end of the collection, we meet with an | inveftigatiow 
into the natural produce of fome: of the: grafs-lands: im high 
Suffolk. This inquiry, which is of the cxpesimental Kind, 
was, made on fuch. lands.as have not beem plougtied up in the: 
memory of their oldeft occupier, and: is: meant to fhow’bota~ 
nically the different: fpecies: of graffes, and other plants; as 


well as their relative proportions to: each other. 


‘Ih order to afcertain this’ (fays the. author) * from different 
parts of fuch lands, I had four large plats of Zanuington-Green 
brought to me in the winter, taken: as far diftant, from each other as 
the common (which contains nearly two hundred acres) would 
properly admit of, and carefully planted’ near my refidence, that 
whatever plant. made its appearance might, be conftantly under €x- 
amination, and minuted down at the time of its coming, up. 

© What led*me principally to this inquiry was to come at fome 
deoree of knowledge of the pafture for the cows on tliefe dairy 
farms, that, the grafles, and other plants, or the affemblage of the 
whole together might be difcovered, for the benefit. perhaps of ‘ac- 
cupiérs and owners of' lands in other counties; as the butter made 
in this part of the county of Suffolk, is acknowlédéed’ to be of 
moft excellent quality, and'by fome thought fuperior to that of any 
other, “The collective knowledge; therefore, of the natural produce’ 
of thefe lands, and the eafy method of procuring the gtafs-feeds 
found here, may rendef this inquiry of fome ufe and benefit in 


agriculture. For the characters of: many of the plants.1 met with, 
I have quoted my worthy friend, the author of Flora Londinenfis.’ 


P, T4T. 
The following is the account of the different periods-at 
which the, different grafles made their appearance — 


© In April; the hairy wood-rufi was: the firft plant obferved*in 
flower—It is a very early; foft, and a {weetith grafs. “ The-ap- 
pearance of’ this: plant' indicates a dry, and’ confequently not very 
luxuriant pafturage ;”’ but:it is-met with ‘oftentimes in fome of: the 
richeft pafture lands we know of. : 

* The common daify was found. in great leer she 4 The enco- 

ium of the ancients on. this, plant. may not be too exaggerated,. 


" _qinditife enamelled. meads and daified carpets by. being a little. more. 


attended to, may prove ufeful, as well as beautiful.” 


‘ The common dandelion “ is a plant by many ufed as one fort of 
fallad, 
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fallad, and has proved of fervice in removing obftructions of . the 
vifcera, and urinary paffages, and probably may be providentially in- _ 
terfperfed in our pafture grounds for the benefit, as well as nutri« 
ment of cattle.” A mild, cool, lenient diuretic (as the dandelion 
is) has often removed difeafes of cattle, much better and muck 
{afer than the medicines we have from the farrier. 

‘ In the beginning of May the meadow orchis made its appear- 
ance. Att this time alfo the /eptfoil or tormentil appeared — “* A 
plant,” as Mr. Curtis obferves, * of confiderable importance in 
rural ceconomy and medicine. The roots are ufed in moft of the 
Weftern ffles, and in the Orkneys, for tanning of leather; in 
which inteftion they are proved by experiments to be fuperior evea 
to the oak bark. They are firlt of all boiled in water, and the 
leather afterwards fteeped in the cold liquor.” Fi. Lond. ‘Tor. 
mentilla root is a dtrong “and akmoft fiavorlefs aftringent. The ex: 
tracts obtained by infpiffation are intenfely {ty ptic. 

‘ The next production in May was the vernal /weet-/cented 
gra/s — eafily diftinguifhed by its tafte of new-made hay, and 
erows in moft pafture lands ; cattle are fond of it, and it is one of 
our moft valuable graffes.. “ ‘There is great reafon to believe that 
this is one of our graffles which might be cultivated with confider+ 
able advantage: its appearance is early in the fpring, and fhould 
feem to be a proper grafs to fow with others in laying down mea* 
dow-land, and probably the common meadow-gra/s, with the feeds 
alfo of the meadow fefene gra/s joined to it, would form a mixture, 
the produce of which would for this purpofe be fuperior to thofe 
of moft others.” 

‘ The upright meadow crowfoot next appeared — “ Moft of the 
erowfoots,”’ Mr. Cuftis obferves, “* dre acrid, but this particularly 
fo, for which reafon Linnzeus might annex the trivial name of 
acris, Cattle will not readily eat it, When made into hay 
lofes its acrid property, but becomes too ftalky to afford much 
nourifhment. It grows too frequently in our pafture lands, and 
fhould be rooted out as much as poffible. It is frequently called 
butter-cups, and this name originated from a fuppofition that the 
yellow colour of butter was owing to thefe plants; butter however 
made in the fpring of the year receives an unpleafant tafte from it, 
but lofes it in falted firkin butter, when ufed in the winter.”. 

‘ About this time appeared three {mall plants of the vernal ca- 
rex: many plants alfo of the narrow-leawed plantain — “ "This is 
confidered by farmers to be fo good for cattle, that in laying dowh 
land for pafture, the feed of it is’ mixt with hay-feed, and fold for 
that purpofe.” 

© The purple trefoil or clover came next into view —A very vas 
luable plant, and fortunately for Europe found wild throughout. 

* The Dutch clover tiear the end of May appeared in flower —+ 
* This may be confidered as one of our moit. valuable Britiff 
Z 3 plants ; 
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plants; the greateft part of the feed ufed in this country is intport- 
ed from Holland, where it is cultivated on account of its feed, and 
from hence has acquired the name of Dutch clover.” | Mr. Curtis 
has known that one feedling of this plant cultivated ina garden, 
has covered more than a yard {quare in the courfe of a.fummer, 
(which laft year I was witnefs to), and he obferves, that its excel- 
lence much ¢onfifts in its producing herbage in dry fummers, and 
Jate in the feafon, when moft of the other grafles are burnt up; - 
and that it covers the fields with a beautiful verdure, and affords 
plenty of food for cattle, or hay for a fecond crop. 

© The rough-falk’d gra/s now made its appearance — It is like 
the /mooth-falk'd meadow grafs, but very different in its quality ; 
it is very productive, but rather a tender grafs. It is found in great 
plenty in that famous produétive meadow near Salifbury, defcribed 
in the Memoirs of the Bath Agricultural Society. 

6 The fmooth-falk’d gra/s was found nearly in proportion to the 
laft. mentioned — Its verdure is beautiful, and it is a very hardy | 

rafs. 

“ ‘ The Suffolk annual poa was in very great proportion — and is 
in the higheft efteem with the farmers, in this, and almoft every 
other county in England. 

‘ Some plants of the creffed dog’s-tail gra/s were found — It is 
common on downy and dry pafture, but generally confidered infe- 
fior to many other grafles, 

'.© The meadow fox-tail grafs which was alfo found here — is 
a valuable early grafs, and well adapted to improve wet ground, 

‘ Four plants of the dird’s-foot trefoil were found — An excel 
lent Jeguminous plant for cattle, and worthy of cultivation as 
fuch, 

© A great quantity of yarrow was likewife met with here — It is 
eaten indeed by fheep and other cattle, but in no efteem_ by our 
farmers, | 

‘ The turfy hair gra/s was alfo met with——It is a grafs which 
cows and {wine will eat; but horfes are not fond of it, 

. § Several plants of the meadow foft grafs were likewife found 
here — A grafs of no efteem ; but, its feed, being fo eafily colleét- 
ed, is often fent to market as hay-feed, it will therefore be very 
neceflary to be acquainted with the feed, to avoid its mixture witk 
others {6 much more profitable. 

*‘ Of the hard fefeue gra/s we perceived fome plants; but more 
of the fine beat gra/s. as 

‘ The deficient. dandelion (vid. Curtis, Fl, Lond. N° 66.) 
was found growing here, as. well as on moft of the commons ig 
England. Bist ' yi 

¢ The ray-gra/s, or what is corruptly called riegra/s, or crap, 
or by Ray, the red darnel gra/s, was found growing here — It is 
much in efteem, and very well known by the farmer. It grows ia 

‘ st « tt » ; the 
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the pooreft foil, endures the drougfit of ‘fummer, and in the fpring 
is the earlieft grafs of any, and cannot at that time be over-ftock- 
ed; for, its being kept down, makes it {weeter than any other 

rafs. | 
* The couchy grafs was met with only in a fmall quantity,’ 
P. 141. 


Thefe are the obferyations and conclufions which the au- 
thor has drawn from his experiment. But it is not by fuch a 
trial, that the utility or advantage of fuch a variety of grafles 
can be fufficiently sleertained for the purpofes of agriculture. 





| 


The Peeper; a Coallefion of Effays, Moral, Biographical, and 
Literary. 12mo. 4: Boards. Allen and Weft. 1796. 


’ it yee tafte of the prefent age appears to be more for light effays 

upon moral fubjeéts, than for elaborate difquifitions. Authors 
have a right, undoubtedly, to avail themfelves of this tafte as much 
as they can; and though, perhaps, upon the whole, it is not ex- 
actly fuch as could be withed, yet it is not without its advantages. 
Many perfons may be brought to read a fhort eflay, who would 
not meddle with a volume, and if there fhould be any thing in it 
peculiarly ftriking, it may make an impreflive conviCiion upon the 
mind, and lead it into a train of clofer confideration. 

‘This tafte has, alfo, been the means of enriching the ftore of 
literature with works of immortality, and that, more particularly 
in our own language. The names of Addifon and Johnfon, are 
more luminous from their periodical publications, than they,. pro- 
bably, would have been from works of greater magnitude and la- 
bour, And even inferior authors who have purfued this mode have 
not been without their portion of praife, from their having contri- 
buted in fome degree, to moral improvement. 

£ The prefent colleétion, the very humbleft of its kind, is fub- 
mitted to the candour of a difcerning public, with no other pre- 
tenfion than an earneft defire to ferve the interefts of virtue,’ 


RP. V, 


Thus modeftly, and we will add, juftly, does the author 
rate his claims to public favour. He proceeds, however, in 
terms not quite fo confiftent with this apparent humility — 


* Should criticifm be exercifed hereon its approbation will be-re- 
garded with refpeét, and its cenfure with indifference.’ P. vi. 


After fuch a declaration, the moft wholefome admonition 
muit be fruitlefs, though, at the fame time, we are told a lit- 
tle praz/e would be moft gracioufly received. We thall obferve 
@ middle courfe, however, and do that which critical juftice 
a Z4 demands 
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demands of us,—neither praife nor blame.7—- As a fpecimer 
‘of the author's manner, we extract'the followimg remarks 
from the eflay ‘On Sepulchral Vanity,’— obferving, howeyer, 
en pajjant, that he merits the fevereft animadverfion, if the 
charge which he has here brought againf{ a very xefpeCtable 
body of men, the Proteftant Diffenters, be unfounded; 
whereas, on'the other hand, his ftri€tures, if true, are enti- 
tled to their moft ferious confideration. 


_$ In antient times the infcriptions on the fepulchral monuments 
were fhort, plain, and expreffive of the quality and character of 
thofe to whofe memory they were ere€ted. 
~ € And till the reformation, epitaphs among chriftians were gene: 
rally, if not entirely, of a humiliating caft. The lowly ftone fup- 
plicated the interceflion of the paffing traveller in behalf of the foul 
of the miferable finner over whofe afhes it was placed. Some- 
times it breathed the pious with of * requiefcat in pace,” but of- 
tener did it exprefs the “ orate pro nobis.” Im modern times, on 
the contrary, our churches and coemeteries are crouded with decla- 
rations pompoufly trumpeting the virtues of thofe who reft beneath, 
They were all faints who had attained the ftate of perfeétion on 
earth, and their departure was nothing lefs than a tranfition to hea- 
ven. . This kind of pofthumous flattery (if I may venture the ex- 
preffion) is peculiarly common among our proteftant diffenters, 
He who fhall wifh to invalidate the affertion, need but pay a vifit 
to Bunhill-Fields burying-ground, to be fatisfied-of its truth. The 
intruding minifters of the laft century, and who were ejected at the 
reftoration to give way to thofe whofe right they had ufurped, are 
all reprefented as fo many martyrs whofe fufferings were equal, if 
not fuperior to thofe of the primitive ages. - 

* Dr. Ifaac Watts, in an epitaph on a diffenting minifter, called 
Matthew Clarke, of whom, I believe,’ little other memorial re- 
mains than in this kindnefs of his friend, burfts into all the hyper- 
bole of the moft extravagant panegyric. After a long enumeration 
of qualifications and virtues which this man poffefled, the doétor 
fays, ‘ 
¢ But what rich ftores of grace lay hid behind 
The veil of modefty, no human mind 
Can fearch, no friend declare, nor fame reveal 
Nor has this mournful marble power to tell. 

Yet there’s a haft’ning hour, it comes, it comes, 
To ronfe the fleeping dead, to burft the tombs 
And fet the faint in view. “All eyes behold ; 
Whilft the vaft records of the fkies enroll’d, — 
Rehearfe his works, and fpread his worth abroad ; - 
The judge approves, and heaven and earth applaud. 

God, traveller; and wherefoe’er — "ee 

Phy wand’ring feet thall reft 
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‘In diftant lands, thy ear fhall hear 
His name pronounc’d and bleft. 


¢ Among other accomplifhments, ‘too many, indeed, for one 
man’s fhare, this wonderful Mr. Clarke had 4 rich ftore, which no 
body could find out, which was infcrutable even to the penetration 
and partiality of friendfhip, but which the laft day thall difcover 
with a brilliancy that almoft amounts to deification. The amiable 
doétar adds further of his friend, who no doubt was an honeft, 
fenfible and pious man in his way, that the “ vaft records of the 
fkies”” are but juft fufficient to difplay the excellence of his works. 


So much for Mr. Clarke’s apotheofis. We fhall from henceforth 


learn to pay more réfpeét to the canonizing decrees of the church 
of Rome. After all this encomium the reader is modeftly bid to 
travel over all the globe, ‘in every part of which he will hear the 
name and praife of Mr. Matthew Clarke. 

¢ As a contraft to this I find relief in confidering the infcription 
on the tombftone of bifhop Compton, in Fulham church-yard, 
Middefex : 


‘H, Lonpon: EI MH EN TQ ETATPQ. moecxi, 
“ God forbid that I fhould glory fave ia the crofs.” 


¢ Now I fuppofe that this bifhop was as well known, as learned, 
as accomplifhed, and as pious a man in his day as his cotemporary 
Mr. Matthew Clarke.’ Pp. §5. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
POLITICAL. 


The Political Salvation of Great Britain, by Means entirely new ; 
rendered .necefJary by the Urgency of Circumftances } concluding 
with a Remedy for the depreciated State of the Funds, highly 
interefing to Stockholders. By a Gentleman independent of Party. 
Sve, as. 6d. Wright. 1797. 


pHs pamphlet affords an inftance that mere independence of 
party does nat neceflarily imply more wifdom than is to be 
found in parties ; and that a man, uninfluenced by any ties of con- 
nection, or improper bias from dependence or ambition, may yet 
felec&t, as the objects of his cenfure or of his approbation, thofe 
opinions of party-men which refpectively deferve a very different 
treatment. Independent of minifters, he confiders them as having 
completely failed in the conduét of the war; the errors he more 
particularly infifts upon, are — their not having fent out, atan early 
period, a force fufficient to have fecuredithe whole French poffef- 
fions in the Weft Indies, — and a total want of energy in every un- 
dertaking afterwards entered upon,’ Thus far direély for his inde- 
pendence.on minifters, - 

; . Equally 
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Equally independent of. the oppoftion, he afferts that they have 
blamed adminiftration without mercy and juftice, for their condug 
refpecting the prefent coercion of Ireland, and the a¢ts which reftrain 
the numerous meetings of the Correfponding Society. He dreads the 
eftablifhment of religious toleration in Ireland, becaufe, in his opinion, 
a bloody and defperate ftruggle would be made for it alfo in England ; 
and he confiders the Correfponding Society as deferving reftraint, 
from its endeavouring to promote univerfal fuffrage, and from the 
Jurking defigns of its members, who call themfelves citizens, &c, - 

The ‘means’ of ‘political falvation,’ which he propofes, are 
undoubtedly in many refpeéts ‘ new ;’ and that our readers may be 
able to judge whether they be preferable to thofe propofed of old, we 
fhall ftate, that, in his zeal to fupprefs fedition, he offers the follow. 
ing infallikle remedy :—parliament is to define ¢ fedition to be a wilful 
and intentional attempt, either by word or deed, either direétly or 
indire@tly, to alienate or difaffeé&t the mind of one or more perfons 
from the eftablifhed conftitution of the kingdom.’ This he thinks 
a definition which would afcertain the point clearly, though it muf 
be obvious to readers of all defcriptions that he has left the words 
eftablifhed conftitution without explanation, and that the whole effica- 
cy of this nes law muft depend on the accuracy of our ideas upon 
that points If by conffitution he fimply means a form of king, 
lords, and commons, his law would be eafily underftood; but it 
would be ufelefs, as that form is already guaranteed and protected 
by many ftatutes. If he means the whole body of the laws, to 
which every man is bound to fubmit, he ought to know that that 
fubmiffion does not forbid every attempt by meeting, petition, re- 
monftrance, &c. to obtain a repeal of a law difcovered to be ob- 
noxious to the liberty or interefts of the nation at large, or only a 
part of it. Let us try the effeét of his new law upon himfelf. He 
would reftrain the Correfponding Society becaufe they propofe 
univerfal fuffrage and annual parliaments. This plan of reform, be 
it abfurd or not, is ftill a plan which it is lawful to propofe, and to 
enforce by argument, if it be capable of argument. Now if one 
plan be lawful, why not another? Accordingly he gives us 4és plan 
of a true reprefentation of the houfe of commons, not to be effected 
by the people without, nor the members within, nor by the Whig 
Club, nor the Friends of the People, but by —THE HousE OF 
Lorps! Thefe peers, reftri¢ted as they are by pofitive laws from 
interfering in a fingle eleétion, are to new-model the whole ftate of 
the reprefentation of the people of Great Britain. And thefe are the 
new means propofed for the falvation of the country ! 

The author’s thoughts on the impolicy of a general inclofure bill, 
and on the reftoration of public credit, are more deferving of atten- 
tion; but. for thefe we muft refer to the pamphlet, which, upon the 
whole, leaves us no very favourable impreffion of the author’s ac- 


quaintance with conffitutional liberty, and fome degree of fur~ 
prifg 
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prife that a writer, indeperident of miniftry or oppofition, fhould 
have imbibed fome of the moft objectionable principles of both. 


Letter from Thomas Paine to George Wafhington, Prefident of the 
United States of America. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Symonds. 1797. 


It is difficult to know to what party this pamphlet will give moft 
difpleafure. The admirers of Mr. Wafhington will be forry to find 
all that ingenious fcurrility which ufed to be employed towards kings, 
difcharged on the head of one of the moft illuftrious friends American 
liberty can boaft; and the admirers of Mr. Paine will not be lefs 
forry to fee him add to the difcredit he reaped from his Age of Rea- 
fon, the charaéter of a conceited, felfith, and inconfiftentman. There 
is indeed a third party who will derive fome {fatisfaction from this 
effufion of fpleen and quibble. Thofe who have in vain endea- 
voured to write down the author of the Rights of Man, will be glad 
that he has taken the tafk out of their hands, and is likely to per- 
form it much more fatisfa€torily. 

What is perfonal in this letter, though pretendedly the leaft, is in 
fa&t the principal view of the author in writing it. Mr. Paine com- 
plains that Mr. Wafthington did not obtain his liberty when impri- 
foned by Robefpierre. This is the fum and fubftance of the ac- 
cufation : and he endeavours to explain away the only apology that 
can be made for the American government, namely, that claufe in 
their conftitution, enaéting, that ‘any citizen of the United States 
who fhall accept a title, place, or office, from any foreign king, 
prince, or ftate, fhall forfeit and lofe his right of citizenfhip of the 
United States.’ This Mr. Paine would obviate, by pleading that 
his feat, as a member of the Convention, appointed to frame a new 
conftitution, does not incur the penalty of this law. One argu- 
ment, and one only, is fufficient to fhow that a man who decides in 
his own cafe is not always the moft impartial judge. Had this con- 
vention been appointed for no other purpofe than the framing of a 
conftitution, and had its powers and delegation ftopt there, it might 
have been compofed of men from all nations, without the forfeiture 
of their refpeétive citizenfhips. But that convention became the 
fovereign power, and exercifed the fovereign authority for a very 
confiderable time, and Mr. Paine, as a member of it, exercifed the 
ower and unjuft privilege pf judge and jury in the cafe of Louis 

VI. | 

In whatever way, however, this queftion may be determined, it 
is the dnly ground of accufation he has againft Mr. Wathington, 
But, to ftrengthen it, he chaofes to go back to the American war, 
and depreciate the charaéter of Mr. Wafhington as an officer: and, 
fill more to increafe the load of obloquy, he gives the lie direé& to 
all he had formerly publithed refpecting the prefident, and ftrips 
him alike of military talents and political virtues. This inconfiften- 
cy is proved by various extraéts from his writings, publifhed in the 
following pamphlet, | 
! A Letter 
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A Letter to the infamous Tom Paine, in Anfrer to his Letter toes 
neral Wa/frington. By Peter Porcupine, Author of the Bonet 
gnaw for Democrats, Se, Bvo. 15.. Ogilvy. eud Son. i797 


The extracts to which we ‘more particularly allude are thefe — 


© Letter to Gen. Wafhington. 


When we fpeak of military 
charaéter, fomething more i to 
be underftood than conftancy ; 
and fomething more ought to be 
underftood than the Fabian fy- 
ftem of doing nothing. The 
nothing part can be done by any 
body, Old Mrs. Thompfon, 
the houfe-keeper of head-quar- 
ters (who threatened to make 
the fun and wind fhine through 
Rivington of New York) could 
have done it as well as Mr, 
Wathington. Deborah would 
have been as good as Barak. 
The fuccefsful fkirmifhes at the 
clofe of one campaign (matters 
that would fcarcely be noticed 
in a better ftate of things) make 
the brilliant. exploits of general 
Wafhington’s feven campaigns. 
No wonder we fee fo much pu- 
fillanimity in the prefident, when 
we fee fo little enterprize in the 
general, 


Elevated to the chair of the 
prefidency, you aflumed the me- 
rit of evéry thing to yourfelf; 
and the natural ingratitude of 
your conftitution began to ap- 
pear. 
prefidential career by encourag- 
ing and {wallowing the groffeft 
adulation; and you travelled 
America, from one end to the 
other, to put yourfelf in the way 
of receiving it. You have as 
many addrefles in your cheft as 


James II. .. Monopolies of every 


You commenced your 


Common Senfe. 


Voltaire has remarked, that 
king William never appeared to. 
full advantage but in difficulties 
and in action. The fame se- 
mark may be made on general 
Wafhington, for the charaéter 
fits him. There is a natural 
firmnefs in fome minds which © 
cannot be uplocked by trifles; 
but which, when unlocked, dif- 
covers a. cabinet of fortitude :— 
and J reckon it among thofe kind 
of public blefings, which we do 
not immediately fee, that God 
hath bleit him with uninterrupt- 
ed health, and given him a mind 
that can even flourifh upon care, 


Rights of Man, Part 2, 


I prefume, that no man in his 
fober fenfes, will compare the 
character of any of the kings of 
Europe with that of general 
Wafhington. 

As foon as nine ftates had con- 
curred {and the reft followed ig 
the order their conventions were 
elected) the old fabric of the 
federat government was taken 
down and the new one erected, 
of which general Wathington’ is 


- prefident. — In this place’T can: 
“not help “remarking, that the 
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‘Letter to Gem: Wafhington. 
kind marked your adminiftration 
almoft in the moment ofits com- 
mencement. The land’ obtain- 
éd' by the revolution were lavifl- 
ed upon pattizahs; the intereft 
of the difbanded’ foldier was fold 
to the fpeculator ; injuffice was 
aéted under the pretetice' of faith ; 
and the chief of the army became’ 
the patron of the fraud. 


And as to you, fir, treache~' 
rous in private friendfhip, and a 
hypocrite in public life, the world 
will be puzzled to devide,, whe- 
ther you are. an apoftate or an 
impoftor? whether you have a- 
bandoned good principles, or 
whether you ever had any ? 


MowrHLry Carabrogwr $35 


© Rights of Man, Part 2° 
charatter and fervices of* this 
gentleman are fufficient to put 
all thofé men called Kings to 
fiane. While they are recéiv- 
ing, from the f{weat and labours 
of mankind a prodigality of pay, 
to which neither their abilities 
nor their fervicescan entitle them, 
he is rendering every fervict in 
His power, and refufing every 
pecuniary reward. He accepted 
no pay’ as Commandér in chief; 
he’ accepts none as prefident of 
the United States: 


Dedication to the Firff Part. of 
the Riglits of Man; 
S1r, 

I prefent' you a fmall treatife in 
defence. of ttiofe principles of 
freédom which youf exeinplary 
virtue has fo eminently contii- 
buted to eftablith. That the Riglits 
of Man may beconie as urfivers 
falas your betievolence can wifi, 
and that you may enjoy the hap- 
pinefs of feeing’ the new’ world 
régeneraté the old, is: the: prayer 
of Sir, | 

Your moft obliged and-obe- 
dienf humble ferv'.. . 
Tuomas Paine.’ P, 20, 


Thefe extraé&s form the only valuable part of this pamphlet. The: 
reft' is a-tiffue of rant and fcurrilous abufe,- which would difprace: 
any: other man*in the world,- except Peter Porcupine, whefe works: 
we have often had occafion to notice as the loweft effufions of party 


acrimony and malice. 


An Anfiwerto Mr. Paine’s Letter toGen: Wajfhingtow : or Mad’Tom' 
convited of the blackef Ingratitide, Including’ fone Pages of 
gratuitous Counfel to the Author of the * Cause and Confequences; 


ee? By Pi Kennedy, Bfgi wo 


1s. . Rivingtons» 1797. 


Although. the refpeét we’entertain® for the’ character and- public’ 
fervices of the venerable Wasthingtor has® not! been leffened! by: 


Mr. Paime’s: attack; yet we willed: to fee-the latter: refuted in a 


manaer 
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manner honourable to the: caufe,—the caufe of vindicating 4 
‘name which will be illuftrious in the eyes of pofterity, and ought to 
be handed down free from blemifh. The prefent author, however, 
does not anfwer our expectations. He gives us nothing but hard 
words and foul names. We profefs no very violent regard for Mr, 
Paine, and have often expofed the emptinefs of his declamation, 
and the fallacy of his attempts at argument: but merely to call 
names, is to fubjeét an author to the contempt he aims at his anta- 
gonift. Mr. Kennedy is a dealer in fuch epithets — ‘ the enthufi- 
attic, the depraved, the ungrateful Tom Paine’ —* vomits up his 
gall with drunken eructation,’ &c. but we muft not offend the de- 
licacy of our readers by more quotations of this Kind. It is furprif- 
ing-that while Mr. Kennedy pays fo juft a tribute to the bifhop of 
Landaff, he fhould not be ftruck with that urbanity of manner 
which diftinguifhes. his Apology from moft controverfial writings ; 
and we muft add, that he who refufes to carry on a controverfy in 
the fame gentle and liberal ftyle; is a Chriftian in xame only. 
In his pages of Gratuitous Counfel to the author of Caufes and 
Confequences, &c. he is not {paring of the fame language he ap- 
lies to Mr. Paine, and vehemently exhorts all men_to fupport the 
prefent adminiftration, Subjoined we have a very high-flown pa- 
hegyric on general Wafhington—+hat general Wafhington who 
was once a rede/, and during whofe career of glory, we had writers 
who employed the fame means to wean the people from timely ree 
form, and the éxpulfion of weak and wicked minifters, as Mr. 
Kennedy employs in this pamphlet. — So much for the confiftency 


of party {pirit! 

A Letter to the Hon. Thomas Erfkine ; containing fome Strifures on 
his View of the Caufes and Confequences of the prefent War with 
France. By Fohn Gifford, E/q. Author of a Letter to the Earl of 
Lauderdale, ce. Se. Sve. 3s. Longman. 1797. 


* After the ample difcuffion which the origin of the war had un- 
dergone — after the unconfuted arguments, and the {trong and un- 
anfwerable proofs which had been adduced by a leartied and worthy 
friend of mine, as well as by myfelf, in fupport of its juftice and, 
neceflity, I conceived the queftion of aggreflion to be finally decid- 
ed.’ P.Ie 

This worthy friend, John Bowles, efq. and our author, are a very 
pretty pair, —par nobile fratrum, equally capable of deciding great 
political queftions. Our author holds his antagonift in the utmoft 
contempt. 

‘ Your whole farrative’ (fays he) ‘ of the proceedings, previous 
to the declaration of war by: France, exhibits a grofs ignorance of 
faéts, a fhameful perverfion of circumftanees, and ‘a misfhapea 
heap” of falfe conclufions, which mark the advocate of party, but 


difgrace the friend of truth.’ r. 51. 
3 oan § the 
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_ t= the obfervations which are {cattered over your work, like the 
thiftles on your, native hills, ‘that exhibit a fpectacle of difguftful, 
barrenne(s, eSeaming the foil they are unable to fertilize.’ Pp. .51. 





= a oe 


‘ The contempt mich the extreme puerility of your arguments 
extorts is loft in furprize at the weaknefs of their bafis—— But the 
foundation being deftroyed, the fuperftructure falls of courfe, exhi- 
biting in its flimfy ruins, an objeét for the derifion of fenfe, the 
{corn of judgement, the deploration of mr and the lamentations 
of egotifm.’ Pe 55. 


_Mr. Erhkine will derive fome {mall confolation under thefe cene 
fures, that Fohn Locke, printed in italics, is termed ‘ that arch pro- 
pagator of wild conceits, that wholefale fabricator of fanciful fyf- 
tems of pofity.’ ‘After fuch {pecimens of the author's ftyle, out 
readers will; we are perfiiaded, very gladly be excufed from any 
farther extraéts out’ oF thi §'nionftrous heap of egotifm, felf-conceit, 
and mifrepreferitation. We will not, however, apply to this work 
what our author does to that ofihis adverfary, that it is * one of the 
moft dull, defpicable, and miferable performances that ever-we had 
been.doomed to read ;’ we will.do him the juftice to fay, that we: 
have even read worle} — worfe’ not ony in fiyke and compofition, 
but even in fpirit-and intention: 

.We-were ftruck with one note upon the number of editions which 
his adverfary’s book. had gone through. In the beginning of: his: 
pamphlet he allows:that democratic works have the greateft circula- 
tion: and this is attributed to the fpirit of party, and -their appeal 
to the paffions, ‘notthe reafon of men; at the end of ‘the book our 
author tells us that Mr. Erfkine’s editions contained only one fourth 
of the ufual number of copies. Whence this information was de- 
rived, we are not informed: but it is right that the public fhould 
know that very little dependence can be placed upon a title-page. 
A bifhop, fome time deceafed, made feven editions from two hun- 
dred and fifty copies of one fermon; and an edition of a pamphlet 
confifts often of a thoufand copies, and fometimes of fifteen hun- 
dred. We do not know the number of copies in an edition of 
either Mr. Burke’s or Mr. Erfkine’s pamphlets: but we prefume 
that they were both above thofe little arts, which fhould be confined 
only to venal bookfellers: and if they would forfake fuch arts, their 
trade would become more honourable. 


A Letter to Fohn Gifford, Efq. containing Stri@ures on the Tendency 
of his Writings in general, and of his Letter to the Hon. Thomas 
Erfkine in particular, 8vp. 1s. Crofby. 1797. 


‘ If in the courfe of thefe Stritures I have not bowed to your 
judgment, with that implicit reverence, which the idea you have 
formed of your own merit inclined you to expeét, it has been be- 
caufe from reafons of a perfonal nature, rather than the more no- 
ble 
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ble-motives of public patriotifm, you have difjslayed: inoywtir writ. 
ihgs, fuch a fixed determination to fupport thé*prefent’ deftrintive 


meafures;' becaufe vou have treated your fuperiors in knowledge) 
and your equals in virtue, with a-rudenefs which no jacobinical 


leveller couldshave exceeded ; and:ftamped your decifieds’ with ‘an 
air of haughtinefs, intended to filence’ enquiry, and intimidate dif- 
eufftion ; and laftly, though: nor leaft. in. importante, becaufe you! 
have . bafely perverted facts, for the difhonovrable' purpofes' of cas 
lamny and mifreprefentation.’.o F. 30% fej QM ITIZ YIU : 

Mr, Gifford certainly deferves no ‘quarter: but’ furely. our author 
could employ his time mucin better than with'fo infig nificant!a- ddim: 
pofition |» . ai eat). ok Day Rav ROL se ae 
The Inconfiftencies of Mr« Pitt, on the Subset of the Wary, and the 

prejent, State of our Commerce, confidered, and fairly fated. Ad. 

dreffed, by Permiffon, to the Right Hon, Charles, James Fox... By 
' Thomas Prager Fun, Bro as, Debrette:, 1797.0 oo je 


~ Mr, Plummer is.of. opinion, that imreviewing the condu& of 
any’ man;-there cannot.be a more fair criteriog> toveftablifhy: as’ the 
teftiof his merits or demeritsy than the words which Have proceeted 
from: his;own mouth, or “thofe fentiments whichche has always\as 
vowed as his motives of aétion, and upon whiclivhe has always 
refied his: juftification, Fair, -however, as’ this criterion aiay “be, 
the’ refult of our author’s' examination: proves that he!could' not have’ 


chofen oné more unfavourable to Mr. Pitt’s chura&tet,, as aconfif. 
tent and: wife minifter. From his fpeeches' Mry Plummer deduces 
very plainly; sthat,.in: the courfe of two years’ war,' the minifter' no’ 
lefs than three times’ adopted different fentiments, » and’ changed the 
object of the war. He fet off with profeffing>to»proteét our’ alliesy 
and: obtain :redrefs for injuries faid to: be received: from France. 
When- Holland and the Netherlands had*beem prote€ted’ from the 
attacks: of the French, his: pretext was, that'the exiftence of airevo- 
lationary government in: France was incompatible with the fafety 
of this country.» ‘ Notable, however, to deftroy that government, 
he informed ‘us that we were to’ continue the war, till any govern- 
ment was organifed. which: could’ maintain the relations .of . peace’ 
and amity, without regarding what might be the form of fuch ‘go 
vernmetit. . Thefe inconfiftencies are proved by vatious extraéts’ 
from Mr. Pitt’s {peeches, from 1792 to 1795; and the proof is cor-' 
roborated by an appeal to other documents refpeéting the condu& 
of the war, The author appears to examine into fats with can- 
dour, and writes with temperance. In his confiderations on the 
prefent ftate of commerce, he differs widely from thofe who have 
' expatiated on its profperity,; and confiders the falvation of commerce 
and the conftitution ‘as’ dependent on an entire change of men and 


meafures, The charaéteriftic of this pamphlet is good fenfe rather 
oe : - than 
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-taan vigour; and it is, if we miftake not, the fecond effay ofa : 
young writer, who has acquired fome {kill in arrangement and invefa 
tigation, and will not difgrace the caufe he has undertaken to fupport. 





An Effay on the Engtift National Credit: or, an Attempt to remove. 
the Apprehenfions of thofe who°have Money in the Englifh Funds.» 
By C. L. A. Patje, Prefident of the Board of Commerce and Fis 
nuncé at Handver, Sve. tse Marth. 1797, 


The tranflator of this work is well known in the learned world 
fer his tranflation of Michaelis *, and Letters to Travis +. The love 
? of his country induced him to fufpend his literary labours for a mo- 
ment, in hopes of giving that-tranquillity to the creditors of the 
> _ ftate at home, which thofe abroad, he conceives, have derived, and. 
may derive, from the work before us. The ftopping of the bank na- 
turally created an alarmy over the electorate of Hanover; and inevi« 
table ruin feemed to be the confequence of it to many families. At. 
fuch a diftance from the {pot, they could have no idea that an,event, 
which a few years ago would have been deprecated as the moft tera, 
rible that ever befell.the.nation, fhould create here only a. tempos 
rary alarm, and that the minifter’s order to continue the fufpenfion 
of payment would be eceeded to by the houfe of commons.and the 
people with the utmott indifference. Yet fuch is the prefent ftate of. 
the country : and much as we value the remarks in this work, and 
applaud Mr. Marth for cloathing it inan Englith drefs, we cannot fee 
fufficient ground for fecurity in any country where the dictum of the 
executive government can controul the tranfactions of a commercial 
company.. The bank, we conceive, would have acted more ho- 
nourably by paying its laft guinea, or taking out, like any other 
company of merchants, its commiffion of bankruptcy, than holding 
its credit at the breath of a minifter. - 

The topics of confolation held forth to the foreign creditor ate 
thefe —‘ that no country in Burope pays, in proportion to its ability, 
lefs than England, —that the taxes may be augmented to defray the 
increafed interett of the national debt, — that its commerce muft in- 
creafe, that no other nation can produce goods fo cheap, — that 
the apparent expenfe of the waris not to be confidered as a total 
n lofs to the country, as the greater part has been expended within it, ~ 

that the fall in the price of ftocks is not owing to want of confidence 
in government fecurity, but to a variety of other caufes, — that the 
legiflative body is interefted in the fupport of the funds, + and that 
‘ the excellence of the conftitution, the firmnefs of the national cha- 
racter, and the induftry of the people, are fecurities for credit, which 
can never be fhaken. > 

Thefe arguments, ufed by a foreigner, may be beneficial to many 

of our ewh countrymen, who from the prefent afpect of things are 


#* See Crit. Rev, New Arr. Vol. 1X. p- 42I. 
¢ See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol XVI. p. r21, and 444. 
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inclined to defpondencys To fuch men we fhould recommend fie? 
perfect feparation, in their minds, of the ftock-jobbing fyftem and’ 
the national eredit. . Like ether commodities, money has its mars’ 


ket price, which will be.daily fluctuating: but the apprehenfions 
of ruin from fuch changes will be cuticety difpelled by a careful 


perufal of this pamphlet. 


Tie Queftions fated, Peace or War ? and Who ave the Men fittefto - 
' make’ Peace’ and to keep it? /ubmitted to the Confsder ation of the 
People of Great Britain and Ireland. Sve. 15. 6d. Johnfon, 


1797- 

“In order to determine the queftion, whether it is -beft to make 
peace or continue the war, this author takes a yiew, firft, of the ad- 
vantages gained by the war, and fecondly, the evils incurred by it, 
Under the former head he confiders’ the ‘objects and motives for 
which the war was begun’ and has beén’ continued, and how far 
we have fucceeded ‘in attaining’théem. According to his ftatement, 
thdfe objeéts were—the navigation of the Scheldt, —the defence of 
thé Dutch,—the recovery of the Netherlands from the French,~—the 
déftridtion of the new republie¢,— and the'reftofation of the Frencly 
fhonarchy. To -thefe he addsj upon°fuppofition, ‘the increafe of 
the power of the miniftry,—the diverfion of the people from an ate 
tention to parliamentary reform,;—ahd compenfation for our fervices 
in reftoring monarchy, religion, ‘and good order to France. How 
” far we have fucceeded in thefe objeéts, is fo obvious as to require no 

t length of illuftration ; and the evils incurred by the war are 
équally obvious, though not acknowledged fo generally. In cons 
fidering the Netherlands as a caufe for continuing the war, he points 
out'the little probability of fuccefs: and even that little is diminifh- 
ed, fince the writing of this pamphlet, by the peace concluded be- 
tween the emperor and the French. He next proceeds to examine 
the charaéter of the prefent miniftry as to abilities and integrity ; and 
the refult, our readers may filppofe, is againft them. ~The perfons 
‘he thinks moft likely to conclude a peate with the Frenchy are 
thofe who have uniformly oppofed the principle of the war, and 
whofe fincerity in propofing terms the French could have no reafon 
to fufpeé&. The whole patiphlet is written difpaffionately, and 
Mo a clofe adherence to fatts, and fuch fimple arguments as tend 

© produce a teady convidtion. The ftyle, however, is quaintly 
fsiifiar, and -fometimes borders on coarfenefs and vulgarity. “We 
particularly allude to a paffage re{pecting bank notes in the Preface. 


4 Third Letter to a Britifh Merchant: containing: Refle&ions on the 
» =< Foreign and Dometic Politics of this Country, together with Siric- 
.. tures om the Condud of Oppofition. By Foln re E/q. 8vo. 
~-2s, Longman.---1797. 

Exceflive abufe of the oppofition, — inordinate pisitheihiic of the 


adminiftration,—yiolent declamation againft the French republic. 
“Since 














for tasechee, If the foil be thallow, the breadth of the beds fhould 
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Since the work was printed, the oppofition has ‘feceded: and as thé 
ofders of the miinifter are ‘carried: by almoft empty ‘benches, the aug 
thor muft be enraptured at:the prefent ftate!of the country. - 


AGRICULTURAL 


An Account of the Culture of Potatoes‘ in Treland. 8vo. 1s. Sheps 
perfon and Reynolds, 1796. 


The directions contained in this traét are profeffedly to be under- 
ftood.as relating to the culture of potatoes, not.in the kitchen gar- 
den. or, other {mall fpots,, but as a. great article of field-tillage, 
productive to the farmer, and of an abundant fupply of food, fuch 

as it is, for the poorer claffes of the people, through every feafon 
of the year. ~Accérdingly, to, the production of an sen 
crop, the -four following conditions are requifite: — good /eed,—- 
rich manure, —— Suitable land, — and proper cultivation, 

Under :the firft head, it is obferved that the beft fets are thofe 
which are cut from the largeft potatoes, taking care to have as 
much of the fubftance with the eye, or bud, as will fuffice to thfow 
out. fhoots- for the fupport of the plant. Hence, the ; Cuttings 
fhould be taken from large potatoés. ‘The parts remaiifing. after 
the eyes are cut out may be boiled to advantage for poultry or hogs, 
or eaten raw by horfes and cattle. They muft not, however, be 
laid-up.in heaps, to hazard their heating. Shoots thrown out in 
fpring, by potatoes kept in houfes or pits, may be fafely planted. 
for cuttings, Five barrels of twenty-one ftones, fourteen pounds 
to the ftone, will be neceflary for an Englifh acre of ground culfti- 
wated by the ipade: but lefs. than half that quantity will be enough 
an drills. ; 

, As to.manure, good dung will be found the beft. Thofe, how- 
ever, who would have dry, mealy potatoes, muft not apply too 
much; but where the waxy fort is preferred, the farmer may ufe'as 
much dung as he wifhes. The quantity generally required to pfo« 
duce the mealy kind, is a hundred one-horfe cart-loads to an Eng- 
-lih acte. 

Burn-baiting is a good. preparative of land, as is lime ufed alone, 
or with earth, — fea weeds, if immediately covered with the plough, 
-— and the various forts of marl pulverifed. 

The moft /witable land is good rich loam with a mixture of 
fand, unlefs waxy potatoes be preferred ; and in that cafe the richeft 
land will be moft defirable. All foils tolerably dry, by the aid’ of 
good dung or other proper, manure, will produce good crops. 

. For the proper cultivation, various methods are mentioned, The 
firft and fimpleft, called the lazy-bed method, is {poken of as eli- 
gible only on meadows and very rich paftures: In February or. 
March, the Jey is marked out in ftraight beds, with {paces between 
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be three feet and @ half; but if the mould be deep, of five foe. 

The width of the trenches fhould be rather more than a third of. 
the bed. The beds and {paces being laid out by line, and marked 

with a fpade, the dung or manuie fhould be evenly {pread on the 

{trips~ deftined for. the beds; and having depofited the fets on the 
manure, from nine inches to a foot every way afunder, the fods 
are to be pared off the fpaces marked for trenches, chopped by the 

{pade, and thtown over the potatoe cuttings ; after which,a fhallow 

{pit of mould is caft from the trenches on the beds, over the chop- 

ed fods for the firft covering of the fets. Half of each ‘bed is 
ill to be covered from the neareft half of the trench, When.the 

plants are two inches high, another fhallow fpit is to be thrown from 

the trenches over them; and when they. appear above this fecond: 
furface; they are’ once more to be earthed with fpade and fhovel. 

The land muft be kept free from weeds, and fhould be cultivated 

with potatoes a fecond year, making the trenches where the centre 

of the beds were in the firft. — It is an improvement in the lazy- 

bed culture, to lay*out the beds in winter, and dig the trenches as 

deep as the mould, turning down the fods and chopping them with 

the {pade. 

The fecond and better method is, afte the ley is clofely fed 
down, to plough the furface, in winter, into beds feven feet from 
‘the centre of one furrow to the centre of the next; in fuch a man- 
ner as that the-fods may lie flat, with the green fides downward; 
‘being mindful to leave fo much room in begirining to turn the cen- 
‘tre fods of each bed, as to leave a fufficient fpace untouched by the 
‘plough to receive thefe fods turned flat upon it. Thus, the fue- 
ceeding fods will lie refpectively in their proper places, After 
ploughing, clofe the feams with the harrow, Carry on fhortduny, 
or other manure, dividing the load for the convenience-of {pread- 
ing. Acrofs the bed, at the diftance of a foot, let the fets be drop- 
“ped, as deep as the fpade will penetrate by the exertion of the right 
foot upon it. The cleft, widened by prefling the fpade forward, 
will, when it is withdrawn, cover each cutung. Ten men or wo- 
men are necélfary to plant an Englith acre. A harrow fhould clofe 
the fpade cuts, immediately after they have received the fets. . The 
. beds are to be covered with mould from the furrows, which fhould 
_ previoufly have a plough run through them. Pare the fides,of the 
. furrows into handfome trenches. The ground, dug antwers better 
- than ploughed. 

The third method is to plant potatoes on ffubbles ploughed into . 
beds, and manured as before, twice covering the fets with mould, 
_ . The laft method is that of drills, which is recommended as beft 

for England. Stubble land is fittett for this purpofe. - It thould be 
 plong shed early, and fo as'to make the ground as kvélas poilble. 
Thé. Jand isto tie thus during winter. The firlt dry weather, it 


mutt be harrowed and crofs-plotghed ; {till taking care not‘to har- 
. row 
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row or plough it while wet. All the fods muft.be laid one way. If 
the’ground be flat, and will conveniently admit; the drillsy for the 
benefit of the fun, fhould run nearly. north and fouth. . Thefe 
drills may be made by a plough going once and returning in the 
furrow ; in which cafe the mould-board. will lay the earth, firft on 
one fide, and then on the other. They-are to ‘be made.as.deep as 
the foil will allow, and perfeétly ftraight, about four ‘feet afunder 
tor the convenience of earthing. ©The fets fhould be dropped into 
the drill, as foon as completed by the fecond paffage of the plough, 
within fix inches of each other, and be immediately covered.with 
dung or rich compott. If dung be wanted, the fallow well. limed 
will be produétive. Some cover the drills by running the plough 
on either fid® others with a bufhed harrow; but the beft.method.is 
by means of a board four feet long, and about four inches wide, 
with a handle like a raké. The plants fhould be earthed three or 
four times, and until they are in bloffom. ~ . 

Potatoes, fet in March ot April, may be taken up in Oétober. 
Thofe of May, in November; but the feafon muft be confulted, 
The firft finart froft after Michael was that changes their leaves, is 
a certain indication of the time for ftoring them. If potatoes be 
in beds. they fhould be dug with fpades, or, to fave time, plough- 
ed ; — in drills, always ploughed. Dry weather fhould be chofen 
for getting them up; and they-fhould be ftored dry, either in gravel 


_ pits, or within doors, ‘and proteéted by &raw from froft. Potatoes, 


it is obicerved, can never be good, dreffed as in England, paring them 
like turnips befare they are put into the pot. ‘The way in Lreland 
is o wafh them clean in cold water, and boil them flowly, dreffing 
thofe together that are nearly of a fize. A little cold water is ire- 
quently throw in, when it is apprehended the pot might boil too 
fuddenly. Potatoes foft and watery are certainly unwhoielome. 
This root will degenerate, unlefs renovated at times from feed. 


Remarks on various Agricultural Reports tranfmitted to the Honour- 
able Board of Agriculture, in the Year 1794. By William Fos, 
Attorney at Law. 4to. 35. Nicol. 1796. ' 


It is no flight fan@tion, that the board to which thefe remarks 
were imparted, has honoured. them, with its approbation. Mr. 
Fox is certainly >a: judicious obferver; and the hints fuggefted by 
him are fuch as'cannot but intereft thofe to whom, improvements 
in ayriculture are of sany importance... The topics of obfervation 
are exceedingly various, and the remarks upon them pertinent and 
acute, 


POETICAL. 


One Thoufanit Seven Hundred and Ninety-fix; a Satire: in four 
Dialogues, ‘Dialogue the Firft and, Second. “By Peter Pindar, 
E/q. 4to. “25. 6d. Walker. 1797s 


Thefe fatirical effufions of a prolific Mufe are not deftitute either 
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of thé humorous pleafantry, or of the farcaftic feverity, which the 
*author has difplayed on many former occafions. The dialogues are 
‘in the names of Peter and Tom; and the latter is fuppofed to be a 
young academic, who is eager to attraét public notice by exercifing 
his literary talents-in the ample ‘field of fatire. Peter. ironically 
“checks his rath purpofe, and advifes moderation and forbearance, 
“Tom perfifts in his refolution, and declares that he will ufe the 
knife and the cauftic,—that he will expofe the two difators in their 
true colours, and brand other unprincipled charaéters with juft cen- 
‘fure. When he has threatened that the duke of Portland fhall feel 
his fcourge, Peter, with a contemptuous fneer, thus vindicates the 
noble fecretary — 


‘Why fo, poor man? 
His grace is much the beft of all the clan. 
Though dup’d to join with knaves his lucklefs doom, 
*Mid rooks, a pigeon with unfullied plume : 
His colleagues, when compar'd to him !—a day 
Of wolf-like Winter, and the lamb-like May; 
The lane’s coarfe pebble, and Golconda’s ftone; 
The Medicean Venus, anda Joan.’ P. 14. 


A well-known ftatefman is charatterifed in the following terms. 
Peter having obferved, that *fome merit muft to Pitt belong,’ 
Tom replies — 


‘ I grant him perfeverance — grant him tongue. 
With words I own the fellow well fupplied, 
Bombaft, and phrafes ready cut and dried ; 

A formal, fcowling, wifdom-aping face; 

An awkward gefture, an affected grace : 

Cavil and flimfy logic, to furprife, 

And raife the whites of country members eyes. 
When dead, what leaves this Pitt to light mankind ? 
Not the dim luftre of a {nail, behind! 

Grant from his duit the world one ray may pick; 
What is’t ?——the glimmer of a rotten ftick !’ -p. 40. 


The concluding linesvof the pamphlet contain remarks which are 
founded in truth. ‘Tom having expreffed his furprife that his friend 
fhould « laugh at hopes of reformation,’ Peter fays — 


* Pitt finds a tame old hack in our good nation ; 
Safe, through the dirt, and ev’ry dangerous road, 
The beaft confents to bear his galling load; 

And, fpite of all that we can fing or fay, 

Fools will be fools, and minifters — betray.’ P. 48, 


Thefe dialogues, notwithftanding occafional frivolities, extrava- 
_ gancies, and defeéts, may ferve to entertain the readers of both-pare 
| ties ; 
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ties ; but the amufement which the minifterial advocates may derive 
from them, will not extinguilh the refentment which Aer paflages 
may excite. 


jl Paradifo Perduto. di Gisvamei: Miiton, tradotto in Ver Italiano 
da Felice Mariottinis 8v0. 125.\ Boards, Polidori. 1796. 


We have already taken notice of thé firft volume of this work *, 
publifhed in 1794. The author has now completed | his trandation ; 
but he has retrenched the notes and criticifm, with which, cca 
ing to his original defign, he meant to have accompanied it, The 
tranflation is now publifhed in one volume, containing only the 
Italian verfion. The greater expenfe of his propofed edition in five 
volumes, by the firft of which we’afe forry to underftand he loft 
confiderably, is in part the reafon which has induced him to change 
his plan. We do not pretend to be fufficiently converfant in the 
delicacies of the Italian language to criticifeits poetry: ut it ap- 
pears to us that Mr. Mariottini has deferved’ well of both nations by 
giving a {pirited and faithful verfion of our great poet ; and we con- 
gratulate him on the completion. of fo arduous an undertaking. 


Ode on the Departing Year. By S. T. Coleridge. 4to. 15, 
Parfons. 1796. 


Mr. Coleridge, to whofe former productions we have given im- 
partial commendation, now attempts the flight of the Theban eagle, 
the great Pindar: but we are forry to fay that he too frequently mif- 
takes bombaft and obfcurity, for fublimity. The poem certainly 

offefles fome nervous.lines; but in general we dare not applaud, 
We are difpleafed at finding fuch a number of affected phrafes as a 
bowed mind —Jfkirts of the departing year, which is rather a vul- 
gar figure, notwithftanding the ‘ d/anket’ of Shakfpeare may be 


- brought forward to keep him in countenance. 


Foeman—lidle/s —recenter — bedim— flrangeyed deffrudtion — 
marge —warfeld — froft-winds — uncoffin’ d—cum multis aliis, 
are affe@tations. The fault of our lyric poets is to fupport trifling 
ideas with a pompofity of thought, and fhunning that fimplicity 


which fhould for ever accompany the lyric Mufe. Pegafus is a 


fiery fteed; and when f{purred, as he feems to have been on the pre- 
fent Pe Aa he is apt to fling his rider in the dirt: — fat verbum. 
The above ftric&tures are by no means meant to difcourage, ‘but to 
reform. Poetical Enthufiafm fhould take Reafon for her companion, 
We fhall prefent our readers with an extract from the Ode, to preve 
that our animadverfions are not dictated by the {pirit of feverity —- 

‘ Spirit, who fweepeft the wild harp of Time, 

It is moft hard with an untroubled ear 

Thy dark inwoven harmonies to hear! 

Yet, mine eye fixt on heaven’s unchanged clime, 





2 See e Crit, Re Rev. New Arr, Vol. XVI. Pp 488, re 
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Long had I liften’d, free from mortal fear, 
- ‘With inward ftillnets and a bowed mind: 
When lo! far onwards waving on the wind 
' I faw the fKirts‘of the departing year ! 
Starting from my filent fadnefs 
Then with no unholy madnefs, 
Ere yet the entered cloud forbade my fight, 
I rais’d th’ impetuous fong, and folemnized his flight, 
Hither from the recent tomb ; 
From the prifon’s direr gloom ; 
From poverty’s heart-wafting languifh ; 
From diftemper’s midnight anguith : 
Or where his two bright torches blending 
Love illumines manhood’s maze; 
Or where o'er cradled infants bending 
Hope has fix’d her wifhful gaze: 
Hither, in perplexed dance, 
Ye woes, and young-eyed joys, advance! 
By ‘Time’s wild harp, and by the hand 
Whofe indefatigable fweep 
Forbids its fateful ftrings to fleep, 
I bid you hafte, a mixt tumultuous band ! 
From every private bower, 
And each domeftic hearth, 
Hafte for one folemn hour ; 
And with a loud and yet a louder voice 
O’er the fore travail of the common earth 
Weep and rejoice ! 
Seiz’d in fore travail and portentous birth 
(Her eye-balls flafhing a pernicious glare) 
Sick nature ftruggles ! Hark — her pangs increafe 
Her groans are horrible! But 6! moft fair 
The promis’d twins, fhe bears — Equality and Peace.’ P. 5. 


The War of the Giants, by an Admirer of Thomas. Sternhold and 
John Hopkins. To which is added, a Dialogue between Fohu 
Bull and one of his Friends. With Notes. 4to. 25. Johnfon. 
1797* 

Fit for the admirers of Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkias. 

The giants are the confederate kings in a late conteft ; and Johnny 

Buil is reprimanded by his friend for entering into the crufade. 


An Elegy, occafioned on the Death of the Hon. and Rev. William 
Bromley Cadogan, A..M. &c. 9c. Who died, Fanuary 1%, 
1797. By Thomas I. Biddulph, A. M. 4to. Od. Dilly. 1797- 


-Written,,as it fhould feem, by one of the evangelical preachers, 


in {trains fuited to the occafion. 
a RELI. 
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RELIGA OU S. 


A Letter on the Doéfrine of the Trinity; addreffed to the Baptift 
Society, at Guilforough, Northamptonflire. Svo. 1s. 62. Joha- 


fon. 1795. 

The author of this‘pamphlet, Mr. E. Sharman, was, it feems, 

Baptift minifter and a profeffed Trinitarian: but a labouring maa, 
with whom he was at work, having propofed to him fome queftions 
on the fubject of the Trinity, which Mr. Sharman cquid not an- 
fwer, he felt fome degree of thame on ‘the occafion, ahd immedi- 
ately becan to examine the Scriptures, in order to difcover whether 
the doctrine of the, Trinity refted on the word of God, or not. 
The refult of this honeft man’s inquiry was a firm perfuafion that 
it was unfcriptural, 

The declaration of his fentiments was very ill received by the 
members of that fociety with whom he had been in communion; 
and he complains of being treated with all the harfhnefs and feveri- 
ty that is generally fhown to an unprincipled apoftate. The obje& 
of this pamphlet is to expoftulate with his old friends on the fince- 
rity of his conduct, and to vindicate the tenets which he has 
adopted — 


‘ Another more weighty reafon’ (he adds) * than what regarded 
either myfelf, or the rights of others, which induced me to print 
my thoughts on the doétrine of the Trinity was, that I confidered 
the, propagation of this doétrine as.an infringement on the rights of 
God. As Iam a profeffed friend of God, I thought myfeif bound 
to ufe all my powers to vindicate his rights.’ P. 11. 


Notwithftanding the awkwardnefs, and, we may add, the filly 
prefumption of this paflage, as well as a few more, the author dif- 
covers confiderable acutenefs in his reafoning ; and as he poffeffes 
not the advantages of a claflical education (which, by the way,. 
feems to be mentioned only that it may be interpreted in his favour) 
he may, in many refpects,. be deemed fapiens abnormis. 

As to the new light of Unitarianifm which he profeffes to have 
acquired, we think he values it teo highly ; and, on many occa- 
fions, appears to have taken the mere fhadow or femblance of 
evidence, for the reality. If want of powers to fully comprehend 
the dodtrines of revealed religion were to be made a fufficient 
ground for rejecting them, what would there be left that deferved 
the name of revelation? This good man might go on and blot out 
every article of his creed. But his principal argument is, that the 
Trinity can no where’ be’ proved in Scripture. We mutt obferve 
that he has not prefented the public with any formal examination of 
the various texts of fcripture that are ufuaily adduced in . fuppore 
of the doétrine in queftion, but has only given us the refult of his 
inguisies on his own inind. 


We 
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We are great advocates for the right of private judgment, on- 
which Mr. Sharman infifts fo ftrenuoufly. Common candour will 
lead évery man to believe that another's. profeffions on religious 
Sts are fincere, where there is no apparent motive to the con- 
trary; but whether his fhifting one fet of tenets for another, at an 
advanced feafon of life; does not furnifh fome gfound of fufpi- 
cion with refpeét to the foundnefs of his mind and the ftability 
of ‘his character, — and whether his new doétrines may have, in 
the eye of impartial reafon, the weight of fuperior evidence and the 
fanétion of truth,—are very diftiné& queftions. 

It cannot be expeéted, that, as reviewers only of literature, we 
fhould enter the lifts of controverfy on any fubjeét,— much lefs on 
a point of polemical divinity that has of late years been fo fully 
and learnedly difcuffed by both parties. 

‘However, though many might feel regret at Mr. Sharman’s 
change of opinion, and more difapprove of the attempt which he 
has made to fubvert what has been confidered as an effential article 
of the eftablifhed creed, yet all will approve of the truly Chriftian 
fentiments with which he concludes his letter — 


‘ There may be very different opinions paffed on each of our 
condué amonegft men ; but let us remember that'we are account- 
‘able to an higher tribunal than that of mortals. All our actions are 
weighed before the Almighty in an impartial balance. We are al- 
ways in the prefence of him who is to be our judge ; how careful 
ought we to be that we offend not with our tongues? We may ir- 
xitate each others paffions to fin before we are aware. We may of. 
fend our God while we think we are doing him fervice. Ina little 
time we fhall all ftand before his bar together, to receive our juft 
reward. It will be to our unfpeakable happinefs to meet with his 
approbation ; and to hear him fay, thou haft been faithful over a 
few things; I will make thee ruler over many ; enter thou into the 
_ Joy of thy Lord! 

‘If we cannot exaétly agree in our opinions, let us cordially 
unite, to walk in all holy praétices; this will be an effectual way 
_ to-be ufeful to mankind and glorify our God. This is the beft evi- 
. dence to our own confcience, and to others of the fincerity of our 
hearts. “All our pretences to religion are vain without holinefs of 
life: therefore Jet us lay afide all malice, and evil fpeaking, and 
bitternefs; praying for, forbearing with, and forgiving one an- 
other, as we expect God for Chrift’s fake will forgive us. As he 
that hath called us is holy, fo may we be in all holy converfation 
and. godlinefs, continually fowing to the fpirit, and we fhall in the 


~ end reap life everlafting.’ P, 73. 
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Dominion over the Faith of Chriflians di ifcountenanced, in a “Striitim, 
preached, om Sunday 3d Fuly, 1796, in the Mecting-Houfe, ‘at 
St. Thomas's in the Borough of Southwark ; being the firft Se¥mon, 
after. Acceptance of the Paftoral Office, by Fames Ti ayler. 14mo. 
6d. Kearfley. 1796. 


The preacher, after having inftanced in what manner the church 
of Rome has exercifed dominion over the faith of Chriftians, ‘pro- 
ceeds thus — 


‘ But, farther, minifters of the gofpel lord it over the faith of their 
hearers, when they enforce the belief of any particular tenet’ by 
threatening the unbeliever with feparation from the fociety of which 
he is a member, or with the infliction of any other temporal evil, 
or difadvantage ; or by the folemn denunciation of divine vengeance 
in the future world, 

‘ There is a {pecies of perfecution, which, though lefS cruel than 
that exercifed by the church of Rome, is neverthelefs perfecution, and 
the offspring of bigotry; and that is, the promotion or repreflion 
of opinions, not by reafoning in.defence of, or againft, them, but 
by attaching to the profeffion of them credit and reward, or odium 
and difgrace. What right have any perfons to expeét, that 4 man 
fhould embrace fentiments, of the propriety of which they cannot 
convince him? To aim at an impofition of them by exciting the 
fear of lofing his refpeétability, credit, and influence in fociety, is 
indeed to exercife an authority over his faith. ‘To require of any 
one, as a qualification for fharing in the privileges of his fellow ci- 
tizens, that he fhall fubfcribe to certain ‘articles of faith, whether he 
can believe them or not, is a harfh and unmerited act of feverity, 
calculated to check the free exercife of the underftanding, and com- 
pel rational beings to an implicit belief. Neverthelefs, a fubfcrip- 
tion to articles, to which numbers cannot confcientioufly fubfcribe, 
forms a part of the fcheme of all church eftablifhments: the doc- 
trines of which we may, therefore, pronounce to be fupported, and 
recommended, by other means than mere conviction of their con- 
formity to reafon and the revealed will of God. 
© Neither do Chriftian minifters lord it in a lefs degree over the 
faith of thofe who attend upon their preaching, when they attempt 
to impofe their own opinions by the denunciation of divine venge- 
ance againft all who, whether con{cientioufly or not, hefitate to re- 
Ceive them as undoubted truths. 

‘ All who accept not their faith whole and undefiled, fhall, they 
will tell you, perifh without doubt everlaftingly. Yet there are 
thoufands who cannot receive it; men of as ftrong intelleét, as much 
honefty, as choice morals, and as pure and fublime a piety, as they 
can boaft. 

‘ It is not the Bible, nor the language of the Bible, to which 
they demand an entire affent; but to certain dottrities inferred: by 
them 
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them from that phrafeology which others apprehend to convey a 
very different meaning. Where does the facred book affert, that 
“ whofoever will be faved, muft worfhip one God in Trinity,:and 
Trinity in unity, neither confounding the perfons nor dividing the 
fubftance?” That “ the Father is. Gag, that the Son is God, and that 
the Holy Ghoft is God — every perfon by himfelfGod ; and vet they 
are not three Gods, but one God?’ — Where is. it written by the 
infpired penmen, that “ the three perfons, though the Son was begot- 
ten by the Father, and the Holy Ghoft proceeding from the Father 
apd Son, yet are co-eternal and co-equal?” In what chapter, and at 
what verfe, of our Teftaments, do we find thefe words —- * Chrift 
is perfect God and perfect man: equal to the Father, as touchin 
his godhead ; inferior to the father, as touching his manhood : and, 
though God and man, is not two, but one Chrift:’” Where do the 
{criptures fay, that “the Divine Being has arbitrarily ele¢ted fome 
of his creatures to everlafting happinefs, and configned the reft to 
everlafting perdition?”’ 

‘Yet thefe are fome of thofe. articles of faith, which if a man does 
not, cannot, believe, or will not profeis, he is expofed to certain civil 
incapacities, and is degraded from an equality .of privileges with 
thofe of his fellow citizens who do believe them, or at lez{t fcruple 
not to make profeflion of them. Thefe are fome of thofe articles 
of faith, a doubt or denial of the truth of which is, by fome mini- 
fiers, pronounced to be a crime which renders men ‘obnoxious to 
eternal damnation. : 

* It is in vain to plead confcience and integrity. .It is in vain to 
fay, * 1 cannot command my belief; your arguments really do not 
bring conviction to my mind, of the divine original and authority 
of fuch opinions ; and I cannot, without facrificing my integrity, 
profefs fentiments that are not the fentiments of my heart.” The 
reply is fhort and unconditional: “ Believe, or be damned everlatt- 
ingly; profefs to believe, or fuffer thofe civil incapacities which are 
the mild and neceflary punifhment of contumacy and_felf-will.”” 

¢ When minifters of the gofpel thus preach with a tone of au- 
thority in confequence of being countenanced and fupported by the 
ruling powers ; or when, availing themfelves of the ignorance and 
prejudices of their auditory, they would,.under the charaéter of em- 
bafladors of Chrift, enforce belief by brandifhing the bolts of hea- 
venly difpleafure; when they endeavour to maintain and propagate 
opinions, not by an appeal to the human ‘underftanding, but by 
“exciting the fear of civil i injury, or the dread of evérlatting punifh- 
ment ; do they not afford glaring inftances of tyranny over the faith 
of individual s or alfemblies? With what confiftency can they fay, 
in the language of Paul, “ not that we lord it over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy?” Or‘of Peter, “ Of a truth I perceive, that 
God is no refpecter of perfons; but, in every nation, hé that féareth 
him, aad worketh righteoufaefs, is accepted with him.” p. 7. 
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Who can read this quotation without the utmoft furprife,\ after 
recollecting the unanfwerable defences which have of late years ap- 
peared of the Teft and Corporation aés! and of the Trinity and 
other doétrines here objeéted to! by the many champions of our 
church in general, bifhop Horfley in particular, and the preachers 
of the Bampton lecture ? 


The Ufe and Abufe of this World: a Sermon, preached at St. Bene't 
Gracechurch, in the City of London, om Sunday, O&. 9, 1796: 
and publifted at the Requeft of the Audience. By William Fones, 
M. A. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1796. 

A moral difcourfe on time, wealth, food, cloathing, matrimony, 
{peech, printed at the requelt of the audience fooner than the avithor 
intended. It is dedicated to Dr. Gafkin, who is complimented for 
having dedicated his life ‘to the dufne/s of Chriftianity, a8 well as to 
the other common offices of devotion and charity.’ Why the word 
bujfine/s fhould’have been printed in italics, and what it means, we 
cannot explain to our readers. In the fermon itfelf there is nothing 
which the audience could fo impatiently require as not to give it 
‘ the chance of fome farther improvements,’ which would not have 
been ill beftowed on the ftyle and language of this compofition. 


The Manner pointed out in which the Common Prayer was read in 
' private by the late Mr. Garrick, for the InftruGtion of a young 
Clergyman: from whofe Manufcript Notes this Pamphlet is com- 
pofed. By F. W. Anderfon, A. M. 8vo. 25, Rivingtons. 1797. 


The little attention that is paid- by fome of the clergy to the reading 
in the defk, deferves particular cenfure. There is a vaft difference 
between indifference and affeétation ; and though we recommend, 
‘as the beft means of affe€ting an audience, a full conviction of the 
‘importance of the duty in which the reader is engaged, yet he may 
derive much advantage from the judicious hints given in this.pam- 
‘phlet on the conduct to be obferved both by the clergyman and the 
clerk in various parts of the fervice. © 7 
Thomas Paine vindicated, Being a Jhort Letter: to the Bifhop of 

Landaff’s Reply to Thomas Paine's Age of Reafon. By a Deift. 

8v0.- is. Crofby. 1996. ~-~ j aia 

We fhrewdly fufpeé this letter-writer, and Mr. A. M‘Leod, to 
be alter et idem; but if not, they certainly are par node. | 


The Diftempers and Decay of the World, and Repentance the only 
Remedy ; a Sermon, preached on Occafion of the late Faft, Maret 
8, 1797, at Taviftock Chapel, Broad-Court, Long Acre, and at 
Si. Andrew, Holborn. By the Rev. Walter Harper, Fe. Ge. 410. 
1s. KRivingtons. 1797. : 
Politics badly handled,—calls to repentance, without pathos, — 
and the other ufual topics for the day, which the hearers have pro- 
bably forgotten, ard few- readers will give themfelves the trouble of 


: examining. ‘ The 
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The True Knowledge of God and Man; of the great Sabbath pa 
Earth ; and of the Reftoration of all Things ; ‘with fome fier 
Remarks on, the Duty we owe to our Creator. Sv. 256° 197947. 

¢, The merciful permiffion, for publifhing this. book was received 
on the r4th day of March.1797, at noon, 12 0 ’clock ; for which, 
mercy the Lord be praifed for ever.” P. 112... ,) | 


| 





' © Whoever neglects to obtain this book as foon as it is to be had, of 
rejects (when he has it during four months) the* mercy WHICH j is 
offered therein, will bé neglected and rejeéted likewifet! Pp rrz 


Among other precious pieces of information, we are told that there 
are exactly 4,900 fins to be committed againit the ten’ command: 
ments; and in the midit of his dreams our author tells us that the 
theory of Swedenborg i is a ‘wonderful romance. 


MEDICAL. 


A Popular View of the Effedts of the Venereal. Difeafe upon the 
Conftitution : collected from the bef Writers. Toxwhich are prefixed, 
Mifcellaneous Obfervations, by a Phyfician. 8vov 3s: Robinfons 


' ‘The author of this publication laments that “no attempts have 
been made to fhew mankind in genéral the pérnicious confequen- 
ces of venereal complaints ;’ and obferves, that. ‘the books written . 
upon thefe fubjeéts have been meant entirely for’ medivalmen.’ 
This is, at leaft, contrary to our obfervation, ‘and, ‘we believe; to 
that of almaft every other profeffional man,- who cannot but, be 
aware how very numerous are the popular treatifes which fuccef- 
fively iffue from the prefs at this period. We are led; therefore, 
to.confider this only as a fort of wilful ignorance in the author, 
who perhaps thought the faét fo palpably otherwife, that any ad- 
dition to their number could not but require a fatisfactory, apo- 
y- 

ry work, with the exception of the firft feclion and fome oc- 
cafional connediing paragraphs, is wholly made up of extraéts, 
copied verbatim, from different authors, forming together an odd 
fort of patch-work, fome of the parts of which are mere, fhreds 
and parings ; as for inftance — 


* Secr. xv. Tendency to produce slee Difeafes. 


* A clap either produces or is fappofed to produce many difor- 
Wers befides thofe already mentioned, and which are totally different 
from the original difeafe. 

* Moft of thefe difeafes attack men advanced beyond middle 
age, although many .if not all of them are at times found in 
youngermen. Hunter,’ Pp. 116. 


We cannot help noticing in this work the prevailing tendency, 
as well in the obfervations of the author, as in the extraéts he has 
drawn in fupport of them, to alarm the patient, The doétor has, 

7 doubtlefs, 
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doubtlefs, good reafons for this; but we think he fhould have had. 
more tendernefs for the tmippineis: of.“private, families than to affert: 
that — ee bois 

¢ Many children are born with the venereal difeate, and hany 
are born weak and puny through the weaknefs that was. brought: 
upon their parents by it.’ P. 17. 


With regard to the former of thefe affertions, it has never yet 
been proved that a child had the venereal difeafe in utero ; and 
Mr. Hunter, certainly the higheft authority on this fubjeé, ‘difal- 
lows, or at leaft difcountenances,- the fact altogether. He afferts 
(contrary to an authority which our author has preferred, but to 
which we attach very little refpeét) that ‘even the 4lood of a 
pocky perfon has no power of contaminating, and is not capable 
of giving the difeafe to another, even by inoculation.’ Treat, on 
Ven. Dif. p. 292. If this be the cafe, — and that (as we well know) 
by the blood only fubfifts the communication between the mother 
and the foetus,—-what reafon is there for reprefenting, in the light of 


acommon occurrence, an event, againft the poflibility of which 


there exift many ftrong reafons, and which, among the numerous 
occafions which the prevalence of the difeafe affords, has never yet 
been demonftrated in a fingle inftance? _ 

We fhall only add, that we find nothing excellent in this publi- 
cation, which is not as much the compofitor’s as the ‘compiler’s. 
Inftead of. adopting the ideas of preceding writers as many of ‘his 
contemporaries have done, this learned phyfician has tranfcribed 
their words; and fo far his candour is more confpicuous. But we 
do not perceive that, on the whole, the wnprofeffional reader, for 
whofe ufe this View of the venereal difeafe is defigned, will-be bet- 
ter informed by it than by any other of the numerous and -tranfi- 
tory publications on the fame fubject. 


Domeftic Midwife; or, the bef Means of preventing Danger in 
- Child-Birth, confidered, By Margaret Stephen, 12mo. 15. 6d, 
Fores. 1795. 


* Before the reader enters upon the following treatife,’ (fays Mrs. 
Stephens) ‘ it may be proper to inform him why it is fo brief. 

‘ In the firft place, had it been more prolix, it might have been 
more perplexing than inftruétive, to fome of thofe for whofe ufe it 
is intended ; for I would not confine its ufefulnefs to midwives 
only, becaufe it will be of fervice to any woman who is, or may 
be a mother. 

* Secondly, I teach my own pupils the anatomy of the pelvis, 
&c. and of the feetal fkull, on preparations which I keep by me, 
with every thing elfe relative to practice in nature, at labours; alfo 
turning, and the ufe of the forceps, and other obftetric inftrumente, 
‘on a machine which I believe few teachers can’ equal; together 
es the ‘cafes anid “proper feafons which juftify fuch. expedients:: 
and 
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and I make them write whatever of my lectures may prove wfeful. 
to them in their future practice, for whieh they are as well quali. 
fied as men. 

. & Therefore I confider the outlines of what dies. have already 
ftudied at large, fufficient to refreth their memory ; and as it is a. 
fmall volume, it may be carried in their pockets, when they are 
called to labours: in this, Dr. Detiman’s publication of his apho: 
ritms, will juftify me. However lawful it may be, for one author 
to borrdw ideas from another, when public good is tttended, F 
have not done fo; and though I have many of the beft antient 
and modern publications, both foreign and Engtith, nothing -will 
be found in the following fheets, but what I have experienced in 
the courfe of my praétice, except what I have inferted as the opi- 
nion of others. 

¢ The divifion of the fymphifis pubis, pra¢tifed on the conti-’ 
nent, and its lamentable confequences, will be a fufficient reafon 
for my rejecting fpeculative hypothefes, however celebrated their 
authors. 1am well aware, that this little work is not likely to ef: 


cape a good diffection by the literary anatomifts; but this will not 
deter me from publifhing ufeful truths, which I am confident na’ 
man can confute.’ Pp. 3. 

‘We are forry the well-founded apprehenfions expreffed in the laft 
paragraph did not deter Mrs, Stephens from putting herfelf in the 
way of our cenfures, which are too imperioufly demanded on this 
occafion, to be with-held. To her patients the perufal of fuch a book 


would be detrimental, and to her pupils (if fhe has any) ufelefs. 
Yet though the fubject is, on the whole, too learnedly treated for 
the one, and too ignorantly for the other, we muit allow there aré 
fome parts which deferve to be confidered as exceptions, and aps 
pear to have beem added by fome well-informed praétitioner. 


The Wanderer of the Alps: or, Alphonfo. A Romance. 4% Vols. 
12mo.- 73. fewed. Lane. 1796. | 
The paflage with which this production commences, will ferve 
as a fpecimen of ‘the author's ftyle, which. is not lefs remote front 
fimplicity and purity, than the incidénts of romances in general 
are repugnant to nature and probability. 
¢ The fin had jut funk beneath the cragay fummit of a gloomy 
rock, that fhot its brown fpires above the waving tops of He tall 
ines, and its. laft rays caft a glowing tint of pusple on the low 
clouds that feemed to roll with elaftic majefty over the barren ba- 
fom of the Alpine ridges; the hazy mift of night darkened in the 
folitary grove, and a deep murmur broke through the branches, as 
the evening breeze ufhered in the queen of night, who now, in 


clouded majefty, emerged from a dak gloom, | and thot at intervals 
a pals 
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a pale luftre on the extenfiye forefts ; the brown rocks glimmered 
in the tranfient ray, which ferved, as it broke from the bofom of 
the opening clouds, to direé the folitary fteps of Alphonfo; who,. 
alone attended by his faithful fquire Conrade, had wandered froma 
mid-day through the tangling mazes of the gloomy Alps.’ Vol. i, 
P. Ie 

In the {tory which occupies thefe two volumes, there is very 
little originality or merit to apologife for a feeble and bombaftic 
fivie:—the ftern and unprincipled ‘ Sebaftian’ exhibits the more 
than brotherly features of * Montoni,’ in Mrs. Radcliffe’s Myfte- 
ries of Udolpho ; feveral of the leading incidents, and many parts 
of the defcriptive fcenery, are derived from the fame fource, ~and 
it is only in the truly chivalrous character of ‘ Ofmond,’ that the 
author fufpends our difguft at the hackneyed and borrowed machi- 
nery of haunted cafiles, fhkeletons, banditti, &c. 


Manfredi, Rats St. Ofmund, An Old Englifa Romance. By 
Sarah Lanfdell, Tenterden, 2 Vols. i12m0, 65. fewed. 
Lane.. 1790. 


To adapt the fpecies of compofition called ‘ romance’ to the 
cultivated literary tafte of the prefent period, requires confiderable 
talents : — and of this circumftance the authorefs of the production 
before us feems fufficiently aware, by the following paflage in her 
Introduction — 


‘ It may be cenfidered as prefumption in a young authorefs to 
venture her little productions abroad in the world, when there are 
fo many works extant of Radcliffe’s, Smith’s, Bennett’s-and Bur- 
ney’s, who fo greatly excel in this fpecies of compofition. But let 
it be confidered, that however inexperienced the judgment, or con- 
fined the circle of ideas, few perfons who find in themfelves an ine 
clination to fcribbling, but are willing to make one trial of their 
ability in that flight, wherein fome rife to the higheft pitch their 
fanguine hopes could reach, while others fall to rife no more.’ 
Vol. i. p. vi. | 

We with that the merit of this performance was equal to the 
modefty of the paflage we liave quoted ; but criticifm muft do its 
duty by pronouncing that the romance of Manfredi has little in- 


tereft of fentiment or incident, and that the characters of the 


‘baron. St. Ofmund’ and ‘ lady Egwinor’ are palpably copied 
from Shak{peare’s. Macbeth. 


The Submiffions of Dependence, a Novel. Interfperfed with Poetry, 
12m0, 35, fewed. Hookham and Carpenter. 1797: ; 


This work is rather a colleétion of {craps and fragments than’ a 
regular ftory. The charaéters are feebly fketched, and the outlines 
arecommon. The folly of dependence on ‘the great, however, 
which is the moral, fupplies the author with fome ftriking incidents, 
Cit. Rev. Vor. XX. Fuly, 1797. B b and 
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and liberal fentiments, fuch as cannot be too often inculcated, 
The poetical pieces are above medioetity ; ; and the general ftory, 
though haftily and negligently told, will add fomewhat to inftrue 

on, “if not. to amufement. We except the vulgar fang of fir 
oa Fofter and his companions, which outrages probability, and 
would difgrace Billingfeate. 


Perey, or the Friends, a Novel, 12mo, §s- Boards, Wiikie. 
3 1797+ | 
© In ufhering this novel into the world, the Advertifement ftates, 
that — 

¢ It is humbly hoped by the author of thefe lines that an indul- 
gent public will not be “ fevere to mark what is amifs.” 


The author need not have deprecated the feverity of criticifa 
which we believe few would take "the trouble to exercife on a pro 
duétion fo much below the moft infipid of its kind, 

LA W. 
he New Pocket Conveyancer, or, Attorney's complete Pocket-Bogk ; 
* comprifing a choice Selection, and great Variety of .the moh valu- 
able and approved Precedents in Conveyancing. In which the 

Modern Forms introduced by Conveyancers of the higheft Eminence 
now in Practice are particularly attended to; and the Efficacy of 

them explained. To which are alfo added Preliminary Obferva- 

‘tious rélative to the Nature and Ufe of each particular Species of 
©: Deed, an Introdutiory Difcourfe on the Subje of Deeds in gene- 
- val, and: conclufive.Remarks on the Enurement and Conftru@ion of 


Deeds. ‘By James Barry Bird, of New Inn, Efq. 2 Foals. 
- Gamo. 105. 6g. Boards. Clarke andSon. 1796. 


Mr, Bird has anticipated, by remarking in his Preface, that — 


* The profeffion may poflibly be furprized at feeing another 
publication on the fubject of the enfuing fheets, in addition to the 
many treatifes which have already appeared ; but’ (adds M. Bird) ‘their 
furprize will, it is prefumed, immediately ceafe, when informed of 
the fuperior advantages poffeffed by the prefent work, in combin- 
ing the theory with the practice of conveyancing ; a requifite, 
which, though exceedingly material, has hitherto been entirely neg- 
leéted. ‘To fupply this defeét it was, principally, that ] was in- 
duced to compile the prefent volumés : in which, befides a copious 
introduétion on the nature of deeds in general, and conclufive ob- 
fervations on their enurement and conftruétion, I have prefixed to 
"each {pecies fome preliminary remarks on its diftinguifhing proper- 
ties and peculiar efficacy. This will enable the ftudent to perceive 
with readinefs which fpecies of aflurance is beft calculated to an- 
{wer the views of the parties in apy particular tranfa¢tion, and at 
the fanie time inftruct him in the mode of preparing fuch affurance 

according 
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4ccording to the moft modern and se Wat form. But left, in 
thefe remarks, I fhould inadvertently have omitted any material 
point, or fhould the ftudent with for more ample information on any 

articular deed, I have moreover fubjoined references to fuch books 
of authority as have treated the fubjeét more at large.’ Vol. i. p. iii, 


We have fhown Mr, Bitd the candour to extraét his own ac- 
count of the publication, which, in our opinion, by no means 

ffefles a correfponding importance: — it is of the clafs to which 
belong ‘ Every Man his own Lawyer,’ &c. &c. and, though it 
may be of fome ufe to the {mall and middling attorney, cannot be 
recommended as a work fit to be confulted by ftudents of the law, 
on that very curiousy, difficult, and important branch of the {ci- 
ence, Conveyancing. | 


An Examination into the Particulars of the two laft Ele8ions for 
the Borough of Southwark, in May and November, 1796 ; whereia 
it is proved from the Spirit of the A& of King William, commen- 
ly called, the Treating AG, that the late Determination upon it 
by a Committee of the. Houfe of Commons was, with the bef In- 
tentions, founded in Error; with Thoughts on the Privileges of 
that Houfe in general, and thofe in particular on Cafes of Elec- 
tions. By M. Dawes, Efq..of the Inner Temple, Barrifier at 
Law, and. one of the Afjeffors to the Returning Officer, 80. 
is. 6d, Butterworth. 1797- 


Mr. Dawes’s competence to arraign the decifion of the commit 
tee of the houfe of commons in the cafe of Mr. Thelluffon, will, 
doubtlefs, appear very fufpicious to his reader, after the following 
paffage in his addrefs to fir Watkin Lewes — 


‘ I do not addrefs myfelf to you in the language of a mere hack- 
neyed practical advocate, to divert your, or the public judgment, 
by ingenious fophiftry, for the fake of victory ; or logical fubmilty, for 
a partial purpofe. I have long diftinguifhed that merely to practife the 
law, does not require any extraordinary fhare of ability. To pro- 
pound and difpenfe it, require genius and learning, tafte and inte. 
grity. A man may be a brilliant advocate, but a fhallow lawyer. 
His alternate defence of right and wrong, in a courfe of time, as a 
kind of trade, generally takes away from the purity of his inten- 
tion. His dexterity is miftaken for wifdom ; and the vicious em- 
ploy him to efcape juftice, the virtuous to dbtain it. Exceptions 
there are; but they are fo few, who are like a Saunders, a Hards 
wicke, &c. that they are only remembered for their fingularity.’ 
P. ix. 

The mangled fentiment from Junius that concludes this 
Paragraph, will not apologife for the grofs nonfenfe of the pre- 
ceding fentence. To convince our readers that our author’s /ew is 
not better than his philology, we fele& his conftrugtion of the difs 
abling claufe in the Treating A& — 

Bba “ Every 
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“ Every /uck perfon fo giving, promifing, &c. thall be declared 
difabled and incapacitated upon /uch eleétion to ferve in parliament 
for /uck county, town, city, borough, or place, &c.” What 
election ? — The election, a majority of votes had conftituted of 
him, upon which he was returned, and not any other, Havin 
fuffered his difappointmiext for his trefpafs on the Treating Ad, he 
becomes a new man. As perfons conviéted of grand and petty 
larceny, are reftored to their credit by their punifhment, it would 
be oppreffive that an offender under this ‘Treating Aé& fhould not, 
after making his election void, be reftored to his “credit alfo, fo as 
to be an unblemifhed candidate for another. And nothing but a 
fpecific ftatute can make him again ineligible. The pronoun fuck 
is relative, and applies to the fubftantive word ele@ion; taking in 
another by the way, which is the conjunction, or conjunttive arti- 
cle that : — the amount whereof is rhat he is difabled and incapa« 
ble of fitting for that election only, without any reference to a fub- 
fequent one.’ Pp. 13. 


Mr. Dawes has difclaimed fophiftry ; but there cannot furely be 
a difplay of more contemptible fophiftry than this :— it is of the 
loweft kind,-——a play upon words ; and the feeble attempt it makes 
to pervert the meaning of a very wholefome ftatute, is characterif- 
tically fupported by the illuftration of convictions for ‘ grand and 
petty larceny.’ 

We know not how far this produétion may be adapted tothe 
critical tafte or legal learning of the worthy knight to whom it is 
addreffed : but we have experienced neither amufement nor convic- 
tion from its contents. 


Letter to William Bofville, E/q. on the Partiality of Mr. Tierney’s 
Petition to the Houfe of Commons, confidered in Mr. Tierney’s own 
Senfe of a rational Reform in Parliament. By a Member of the 
Whig Club. $8vo. 6d, Johnfon. 1796. 


This Letter is 2 manly and rational remonftrance on a fuppofed 
temporifing forbearance of Mr. Tierney, in the late memorable 
election for the borough of Southwark. After difplaying in lively 
and ftriking colours the corrupt influence which Mr. Tierney had 
to encounter from the partifans of his opponent Mr. Thelluffon, 
the letter-writer thus obferves — 


* Mr. Tierney ought to have made one glorious effort to render 
the borough of Southwark a memorable inftance of unequivocal 
reform. The means were in his hands; and however entrenched, 
however fupported Mr. Thornton might have been, by private 
worth and public eftimation, as an individual ; however furrounded 
by the dependents of government, and apparently fhielded by ‘the 
familiarity of his name as a veteran member of the commons ; 
notwithftanding thefe advantages, fir--and advantages they  cer- 


tainly are in an atmofp here ftill obfcured by public lethargy — Mr. 
7 Thernton 
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Thornton mutt have yielded to the fame law by which his colleague 
has been vanquifhed. _ With regard to the propriety or impropriety 
of attacking fo refpeétable a ee character, Mr, Tierney ought 
to have confidered that he had nothing to do with the moral virtues 
of a man, when the quettion before the public was purely generak 
and pqlitical. Far be it from me, fir, to infinuate upon this occa- 
fion, that Mr. Thornton would have been convicted in the fame 
amount of illegal praétices that have fo fuccefsfully been proved. 
againft Mr. Theluffon. I ground my argument upon the prefump- 
tive evidence of Mr. Tierney’s own apology for-the avowed par- 
tiality of his condu&; and as he does not even fuggeit that Mr. 
Thornton was guiltlefs of the fame unfair and unconititutional 
means by which his colleague obtained his firit eleétion, I am jufti- 
fied in attaching to that conduct a dangerous compromife between 
private merit and public delinquency. As a candidate for South- 
wark, fetting even political opinion apart, Mr, Thornton thould 
have appeared, in Mr. Tierney’s apprehenfion, divefted of all his 
domeflic and commercial qualities; he ought to have been judged 
in no other light than what the fimplicity of truth could offer. 


. The prifm of minifterial influence could not have obtruded its di- 


verfifed rays and colours, to dazzle or confound ; nor ought the 
fafcination of private worth to have been preferred to the leis gta. 
cious, but the more beneficial form of general utility. If the fame 
means+—no matter how, or in what proportion were adopted in 
common by Mr. Thornton and Mr. Theluffon to fecure. their 
election (and to judge by Mr. Tierney’s fpeech, but moft efpecial- — 
ly by the caufe which they were jointly predetermitied to fupport, 
it is reafonable to prefume that fimilar meafures had been more or 
lefs purfued by both); if the fame means, I repeat, were adopted 
by Mr. Thornton, under a conviétion of which Mr. Theluffon 
was declared unduly elected, Mr. Thornton fhould have been 


equally profecuted by Mr. Tierney; for he was an enemy to that: 


injured caufe, in the defence of which Mr. Tierney had ventured 

to oppofe wealth, intereft, and connection. The conftitution muft 

have been equally wounded by them both, the freedom of election 

equally checked, and the advances to a rational reform equally im- 

peded.’ p. 7, 

This is certainly the doétrine of conffency,. and the circumftan- 
ces to which the letter alludes, remain to be accounted for on Mr. 
Tierney’s profeffed principles. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The German Mifcellany ; conjfifting of Dramas, Dialogues, Tales, 
and Novels. -Tranflated from that Language, by A. Thomfon, 
Author of a Poem on Whiff ; the Paradife of Jafle,&c. t2mo,. 
35. Boards. Vernor and Hood, 1796. 


The tranflator informs us—‘that if this fpecimen has the good 
) fortune 
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fortune fo be favourably received, he has fufficient ftore of original 
pieces befide him to furnith feveral volumes of the fame entertain- 
ment.’ And-in perufing his work, we find that he-has endeavour- 
ed to promote a call for the remaining volumes, by leaving fome 
of the moft impreffive tales in the prefent unfinifhed, with a—‘ % 
be continued,’ at the end of them. This is hardly fair: Mr. Thome 
fon fhould not force by the incompletene/s of the purchafe, what, 
we doubt not, he would have induced by its excellence. He has, 
indeed, prefented the public with a very interefting volume. The 
pieces which he has feleéted, are fuch as none can read without 
amufement, few without receiving inftruction,—and that inftrution 
of no mean importance. We cannot recommend too wafnily 
*The Nutthell, a Tale from Meiffher’s Sketches.” ‘The melan- 
choly it may leave on the mind, will be amply compenfated by the 
leffon of prudence which it fo pathetically enforces. The Dialogue 
from the fame author, entitled *In what Language thouJd an ‘Au. 
thor write,’ is ingenious and fenfible; and its fhortnefs enables us 
to extract it. 


* Lord Clarke, during his fhort refidence in a certain town of 
Germany, paid a vifit to one of our principal literati. They con- 
verfed together for fome time about Plato and Cicero, about Livy 
and Thucydi des; and the noble ftranger difplayed fo much erudi- 
tion, as filled the other with no {mall aftonifhment; who, at lait, 
feizing his hand and preffing it, exclaimed: How. } rejoice. my 
Jord, to find in a perfon of your condition, and more efpecially 
iu an Englifhman, fuch ari uncommon veneration for writers of an- 
tiquity, united with fo great a degree of penetration. 

‘ L. Clarke. Your joy, my dear-doctor, furprizes me not a lit- 
tle. What you value fo highly, is only our fchool exercifes ; ‘and 
what every Englifhman of commnion diligence carries home with him 
from our univerfities. 

* Doéor, Indeed, my lord! You will. however pardon me for 
thinking, that your lordfhip’s countrymen are ftill very far from 
having a true tafte for the works of the ancients; and that it will 
not be otherwife, fo long as your authors continue to write only in 
Englith. 

* L. Clarke. _That I do-not entirely comprehend. How. then 
would you have our authors to write? — Are your’s accuftomed to 
write always in Greek or Latin? 

‘ Dofor. There you have hit upon the caufe of my uneafinefs. 
Formerly, my lord, they always did fo ; but for thefe thirty years patt, 
that excellent’ cuftom has been difcoetuied by degrees; and our 
‘talte, of confequence, is véry much on the decline. 

* L. Clarke. (half Smiling) But are there not ftill many, who 
write in one of thefe ancient languages ? 

* Dofor, O yes: heaven be praifed, we have yet many a fine 


Latinift among us.. ‘ 
6 L. Clarke. 
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¢ L. Clarke. But tell me, then, I befeech you, do thefe fine 
Latinifts make their own thoes? 

‘ Dodor.. What a queftion ! 

‘ L. Clarke. Or do they tan the leather for their own boots? 

‘ Door. For heaven’s fake, my lord! how came fuch an idea 
jnto your head ? 

‘-L. Clarkes And yet they write Latin. 

‘ DoGor. (a little difpleafed) Nay then: but could I only per- 
ceive the connection between Latin, and being their own fhoe-makers. 

‘ L. Clarke. My dear fir, nothing more evident. With ws the 
man of riches and quality, applies himfelf to ftudy, and endeavours 
to penetrate as far as poffible, into the fecrets of nature, and the 
truths of philofophy ; into the principles of our duty, and the end 
of our being ; he enriches his memory with the wifdom of antiqui- 
ty; and notes down every thing remarkable in his own age. Ina 
word, he is occupied in preparing his mind, by the laborious ac- 
quifition of a multiplicity of f{ciences, either for a life of reflection 
or activity. He afterwards communicates the refult of his inqui- 
ries in a language intelligible to the bulk of the people; well know- 
ing that the labour of the hands, engages fo clofely the: tume of 
his fellow citizens, as muft entirely preclude them from the labours 
of the head, It is in expectation of this, and of other good offi- 
ces, and not merely for the fake of his money, that the plebeiang 
labour to render him comfortable; and by fupplying him with the 
neceflaries and conveniencies of life, procure him that leifure which 
he could not otherwife enjoy. But were he-to write in a language 
which they do not underftand, what of confequence could afford them 
neither inftruétion nor amufement, he would deferve but little, that 
they fhould toil in his behalf. Such, doétor, is our way of thinking 
in Britain, and furely the principles upon which it is founded, are 
too juft and rational, not to meet with the approbation, not only of 
the Germans, but of every nation of fenfe.’ Pp. 181, 





Dialogues in a Library. 8vo. 5s. Boards, Robinfons. 1797. 


Thefe dialogues are laudably intended to connect the ftudy of 
natural philofophy with the doétrines of revealed religion ; they are 
diftinguifhed by an eafy and elegant propriety of language, rather 
than by originality of matter; they, however, have the merit of 
conveying many good moral fentiments, and much information on 
literary and philofophical topics}‘in a manner which will prove 
agreeable to moft readers, and inftruétive to thofe who have not lei- 
fure to explore the depths of fcience. 


Effays on various Subje&s : in which fome Charaers of the. prefent 
Age are introduced. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. Low. 1796. | 


The refpeétable motives avowed in the Advertifement to this pub- 
lication may be confidered as fome apology for the feeblenefs and 
infipidity by which it is charaéterifed. To thofe who have had the 
felicity to enjoy the infinuating beauties of ‘ the Spectator,’ and the 

firongly 
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firongly difcriminative eloquence of ‘the Rambler,’ eral cfays 
without originality of fentiment, and characters from life without 
either ftrength or viyacity of delineation, can fcarcely afford pleafyre. 


Memoirs of the prefent Counte/s of Derby, (late Mifs Farren) : ine 
' ¢luding Anecdotes of Jeveral diftinguifhed Pevfons. - By Petroniug 

Arbiter, Efg. 4to. 15.6d. Symonds. . 1797., 

It would ‘have been furprifing if Mifs Farren’s elevation to the 
peerage had paffed unnoticed by the tribe of catch-penny writers, 
The aim of the author of thefe Memoirs appears to have been to 
obtain hufh-money: but difappointed in that, he has publithed all 
he knew, all he had heard, and all he could invent, which amount¥ 
to very little. His only charge againft Mifs Farren is want of libes 
rality, which, if exerted upon him, would have probably beenthrown — 
away: He is fo incorrigibly ignorant as to bring the earl of Chef- 
terfield into the Hay-market theatre fome years after he was dead, and 
peaks of his having pudblifted his Letters on Politenefs to his fon—— 


crimine ab uno 





Difce omnes. 
Mr. Palmer’s Cafe explained, By C. Bonnor, 8vo. 1s. Richardfong 
1797- 

When a perfonal controverfy has arifen to a confiderable. height - 
between any two parties, the weapons with which they uphold the 
conteft are ufually brought forth in the moift polifhed ftate of pre+ 
paration; and it is endeavoured to make up for what they may want 
in point, by a nice attention to their furniture in all other refpeés. 
If we may judge Krom the {traight-forward manner in which the 
materials of this pamphlet are put together, its author’s reliance is 
upon the faéts alone; and theie indeed appear to be undeniable, 
fince they are fupported by a¢tual copies of Mr. Palmer’s own let- 
ters. An earlier publication of this ftatement, the author ‘feems, 
from a commendable delicacy, to have forborne, till Mr. Palmer’s 
application to parliament rendered it abfolutely neceflary that the ° 
legiflature fhould not be duped by any mifreprefentations. It is no 
part of our duty to enter into fubjets of this nature: but we will 
neverthelefs obferve, that Mr. Palmer will accomplifh an Hercu- 
lean tafk if he recover from this blow which his adverfary has 
dealt him ; fince nothing fhort of proving the letters direét forge- 
res can, in our opinion, do him “any fervice. : 


Préces Choifies de I? Ami des Enfans de M. Berquin. A TlU/fage des 
Ecoles. Avec un Fronti/pice. 


Sele? Pieces from Monf. Berquin’s Ami des Enfans: 35. Sewed. 
Dulau. 1796. 
Many fele&tions have been made from M. Berquin’s works for 
the ufe of the young. The prefent has the advantage of containing 
@ great portion of matterin a convenient f{pace. 
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